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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Or the various brandies of Natural History, there 
is ])erliaps none of greater interest than Ornitho- 
log}". A knowledge of the structure of Birds, derived 
Jroin actual disse<"tion and comparison of diflorent 
sjiecimens, and of their habits, learnt by personal 
observation, is valuable, deeply interesting, and most 
instructive; but tlic number of those vvho can thus 
become acquainted with the feathered tribes is small 
indeed, } et there arc thousands of intelligent minds 
anxious to know, tliough it be only by the report of 
others, the wonders of creative wisdom as dis])layod 
in this portion of animated nature. To sucli this 
volume, wo trust, will be a most weleonu' ])u1)lieation, 
and we cannot doubt that the attractiveness of its 
contents will render them anxious to possess tlie re- 
laiuing portion of the work. The whole will be 
nnpleted in three volumes, of uniform size and 
lickiiess, and will comprise a complete outline of the 
istorv of Birds. 
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INTEODrCTIOX. 


Tm3 system of the imiVerse, aeeorcliug to Co])ornieus, and 
other pliilosophers . consists of globular forms revolving in 
eireles around a common centre. The earth revolves 
around the sun, and thus a cirede of seasons is ctiused to 
follow in succession \ipon the face of tlio ^lohe ; it moves 
also round its own axis, daily producing a continuous succes- 
sion of day and niglit, of light and darkness. Hence it 
a}^])ears tliat we may not unsuitably adopt a circular 
arrangement in setting in order the different branches of 
natural history, and we tliink the adoption of tliis method 
in ornithology at least, to be a most desirable one. 

Jlirds seem naturally to form themselves into five 
primary groups or orders, viz. : — ^1. E iptoeial Birds, or 
Birds of Brey ; II. Tnsessortal, or Perching Birds ; III. 
Exsotual, or Scraping Birds ; TV. Grallatorial, or, 
Wading Birds ; and V. Natatorial, or Swimming Birds. 
ITl)Oii this f[uinary system, first promulged by Mr. Vigors, 
our arrangement is in part founded, not, however, attempt- 
ing to force each tribe, family, etc., into a circular form, 
nor yet afUrming that eacli division contains analogous or 
symbolical representatives of the five primary divisions of 
tlie class, as Mr. Swainson has so ingeniously endeavoured 
to si low. 

The principle of our classification is this : we consider 
that the whole class of birds forms one circle ; that this 
may he divided naturally into five orders, or nine tribes. 
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which iDay be disposed so as to have a common centre re- 
presented in the diagram by the word Aves ; that in each 



order or tribe there is a typical form, wliich is citlier dis- 
tinguished by negative or othef cliaracters from those 
around it, or oxliibits in the highest degree of development 
the peculiar characters which distinguish it from all others 
of its class, and every other order. On either side of the 
typical form is a sub-typical group, in which a diminution 
or modificatio]! of the typical characters may be observed ; 
and at the two extremities arc the most aberrant forms 
which unite them respectively to the neighbouring orders 
or tribes. Each tribe is thus divided into five groups or 
families, except that of Unguq^edes, or the raptorial 
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orfler, wliicli ap})cars to admit of a threefold division 
only. 

The whole class of birds thus forms one coiitiiiiious 
eirehi, by nu'ans of the ])rogressive chain of affinities 
which connect the siic(;essiv"c tribes and hiinilies. The 
various orders blend into one another nearly as imper- 
ceptibly as one season is united with another. 

How far the ]n’iueiplc adopted may accord with the 
ii^eneral harmony and pro.e^ressive development of form 
and function observed throughout natui’e it is not for us 
to determine; but we may remark that though the affinities 
of neiglibouring groups may not in some instances bo so 
obvious as to remove all doubts of their propimpiity or 
clovse relationship to each other, yet, from the intimate con- 
necti(m subsisting between most of the adjoining families, 
the ])rin(*iple of a eonsccutivc series of families, with a 
gradual and progressive chain of affinities and particular 
functions, so as to form a nearly perfect circle, docs not 
seem rc'pugnant to nature, but, on the contrary, is con- 
sonant witli ihe general principles of creation. 

We shall not stay to point out the peculiar attractive- 
uess of ovnitholog}^, nor the comparative beauty of the 
feathered tribes, viewed in their relation to other animated 
parts of creation, ])ut at once enter upon a general descrip- 
tion of those parts of birds which most merit our atten- 
tion. 

In noticing the plumage of birds, wo may observe that 
it may be divided into three ^larts : 1, the down, which 
is next the body, and serves to preserve an ecj^ual tempera- 
ture, and to resist wet ; 2, external feathers not used in 
flight ; and, 3, feathers of flight, which include the tail- 
feathers. 

Down is not to be found in all birds ; or at least, says 
Mr. Swainson, it is so slight in some that its presence is 
only indicated by soft hairs thinly scattered over the body, 
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as we sec in domestic fowls and otlior poultry; in birds 
wliicli liave not, lilce the duck, a (bsiinct layer of down, 
tlic lower part of the external feathers sup])lies the defi- 
ciency, so that the down is only removed to another situa- 
tion, being placed at the base of the true featliers, where 
it equally covers and protects the skin. Down, uhen a 
sej)arate substance, is mostly coiitined to bodies of a(piati(? 
birds, for additional warmth, and to render tlio skin more 
inaccessible to the ^^utery eleimmt ; this sort of feathers 
is most developed in the duck family, particularly in the 
eitlcrs or swans. It is also conspicuous upon tlio l)reast of 
the heron, uiimixed u ith any other feathers. 

The chick, of ground birds at least, on leaving the egg, 
is covered with down, and feathers are not prodiu'cd till 
the ])arent’s care is no longer recpiired to atlbrd shelter 
beneath its wing; the second class of feathers may tlienv 
forc be regnrd(*d as a X)rotcction to tlio bird fj’om (‘xternal 
injury, and from the force of wind and weather. Tluvse 
external featliers are differently construded to the down ; 
they are' composed, to use Mr. Swainsori’s words, of three 
parts or substances : 1, down ; 2, lamina*, or webs ; and, 
3, the shaft or quill, on the sides of w hich the tw o former 
ai*c arranged. The downy lamina) or webs of these 
feathers are diflerent from the body down, since they not 
only have a distinct shaft of their owm, but tlie lamina) 
W’hich spring from both sides of it are regularly arrnngc'd, 
although, be ing devoid of all elasticity, like true down, 
they do not unite and repose parallel to each other. The 
soft dowmy lamina) are abvays situated close to the inser- 
tion of the qnill into the skin. The true lainime lie in 
tw’o scries, one on each siele of the shaft, and these sides 
are called the external and internal w'cbs. The outw ard ap- 
pcjirance of these w’ebs is much the same as that of down, 
with this difference only, that the lamime are stronger and 
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elastic, and seem to stick together, and form a parallel 
scries, which the downy lamina? do not. 

Ey the growth of new feathers, and the falling off of 
old, the plumage is kept uninjured, and adapted to the 
(diange of seasons. The winter plumage is rendered 
thicker and warmer than that of summer by the elonga- 
tion of the lamina? of each feather produced at the 
autumnal moult, and by its being edged with a kind of 
fringe, usually of a different hue to the feather itself. In 
spring this edging falls oil* and displays the natural colour 
of the feathers, which assume a brighter line at the 
approach of the love season. The illustration shows 
liow the fea- 
thers of the 
body are dis- 
posed, and 
their win- 
ter and sum- 
mer a])pear- 
anco. 

The colours of birds generally assimilate most ith the 
colours prevailing in the localities they frequent, they are 
thus enabled the more readily to elude observation ; and 
some appear to vary their colours as the seasons vary. 
Thus, to adopt the words of JVIr. Mudic, ‘‘ the ptarmigan 
is lichen rock in summer, hoar frost in autumn^ and snow 
in winter. Grrousc are brown lieather, black-game are 
j)eat-bank and shingle, and partridges are clods of withered 
stalks all the year round.” 

The wings arc the principal organs of flight, and as 
such it is necessary that they should combine strength 
with lightness and facility of movement. These qualities 
they possess in an eminent degree. The wing bears more 
resemblance to the fore legs of a quadruped or the arm of 
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man than might at first he supposed possible. The 
anatomy is nearly the same, modified so as to render it 
fit for fliglit. There is the acapnia, or blade-bone in quad- 
rupeds, generally small and slender, attached to the head 
of the humerus, which is the largest and most powerfid 
bone of the wing. The radius and ulna, forming a hinge- 
joint at their junction with the lower extremity of the 
hiaiterns. The carpus, consisting of two bones only, the 
one articulated with the radius, the other witli the ulna. 
The consisting of two bones, u hieh soon be- 

come united into one at tlie upper part. On the radial 
side this bone has a process, derived perhaps, says J)r. 
Tlogct, from a third metacarpal bone, which is auchylosed 
at a still earlier period of ossification ; and to this process 
a small pointed bone is connected, corresponding to a rudi- 
mental ihnmh. There are generally two fingers, of whicli 
the first exhibits traces of having been originally two 
bones ; the inner finger consists of two or three longer 
phalanges, and the outer one of a single idialanx ; there is 
sometimes also a rudimental bone corresponding to a 
little fnffer. The degree of development in these bones 
varies in different tribes of birds. ^ 

‘‘ I'he wings,” Mr. Swainson says, “ bear two sorts of 
feathers, besides a third series which lie over the base of 
the humerus, and cover that and the tertial quills. The 
first are those by which the broad i)art of the wing is 
covered, md which serve to protect and strengthen the 
base of the second series, or the quills, which more csi)e- 
cially arc the instruments of flight. We must consider 
each of them sexmrately. The first, which of course are 
the smallest, arc called wing-covers, and they are of three? 
sorts, the shoulder, the lesser, and the greater. They are? 
disposed not so much in an intricate form, as in rows, so 
that the outer web lies on the inner web of the next, anel 
* Rogers Bridgewater Treatise. 
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SO on. Those of the shouhler are the smallest, at the 
edge or margin adjoining the bones of the wing they arc 
very small, each series gradu- 
ally inereasing in size, and 
assuming more and more a pa- 
rallel direction ; but this dis- 
position is not perfectly observ- 
able until wo come to the lesser 
covers^ vhich consist of a single 
row of feath(‘rs, larger tlian any 
of the preceding, and which arc' 
disposed in the manner just 
mentioned. Tlie (/reafer rorers 
immediately follow, being, as 
their name denotes, larger than 
the last, but forming a single 
row (distinguished in the cut l)y 
their lighter colour). Their use 
is to protect and strengthen llu* 
base of the most important hea- 
thers belonging to the l)ird, 
which w e shall now" notice. 

The (piills constitute the 
greatest proportion of the length 
of the whig, the largest being 
generally four or five times more 
developed than the greater 
(•overs ; their length, however, is regulated by the situa* 
tion they occupy with reference to the joints of the wing. 
TJiey consequently form three divisions, distinguished 
as the 'primariesy the secondaries y and the tertials. The 
primaries are the outermost; they arc almost always 
longest, and in the swift-flying birds, like the sw^allow, 
are double the length of any of the other quills. The 
primaries are ten in number, and are attached to the 
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carpus, or tliosc lioncs wliicli represent the hand ; they 
gradually diminish in length until they reach the se- 
condaries, which are inserted in the cubitus, or first joint 
of the arm, and are usually only half Ihe length of the 
primaries. Lastly come the tertials, which have their 
origin from the humerus.’** 

The train or tail of the bird is, in most instances, of 
essential service in its flight. It aids the bird in its ascent 
or descent, and conduces to that facility of turning to and 
fro in the air which is so requisite in birds that hawk on 
the wing, such as swallows, etc. 

On examining the skeleton of a bird, we find it beauti- 
fully constructed, to suit 
its peculiar habits. One 
instance of this adapta- 
tion is seen in tlio provi- 
sion made for free and 
easy motion of the head. 
“ This is accom])lished in 
the simplest and most 
effectual manner, by en- 
larging the diameter of 
the canal at the up])er 
and lower part of each 
vertebra, while at the 
middle it remains of the usual size, so that the shape of the 
cavity resembles that of an hour-glass. Thus a wide 
space is left at the junction of each successive vertebra, 
allowing of very considerable flexion without reducing 
the diameter of the canal beyond that of the narrow 
portion, and therefore without producing compression of 
the spinal marrow. The design of this structure is fur- 
ther evident from its not existing in the dorsal and lumbar 
portions of the space, which admit of no motion wdiat- 
* Nat. Hist, aud Classification of Birds. 
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ever, and where there is no variation in the diameter of 
the spinal canal.”* 

The breasi-bo]io (sternum) is composed of five pieces 
strongly joined together, and pi*olongod below with a crest 
(crista) for that purpose. This crest or keel is developed 
more or less, according to the habits of the bird. In birds 
wliose lliglit is strongest and most continuous it is the 
largest ; u hile in tJie ostrich, and birds which run rather 
than fly, it is entirely absent. 

The wings and trunk arc connected by means of the two 
clavicles, and of that 
fork-like elastic bone 
called the mevrij’- 
thourjht. This appa- 
ratus operates as an 
antagonist power to 
the action which 
would bring the 
wings together in 
flight, did not these 
bones, especially the 
merrythought (os 
furcatorium) keep 
the shoulders 
asimder. The greater or less development of this bone 
depends on the exigencies of each particular case. In 
birds whose flight is long and rapid it is strong, with the 
branches widely arched, and carried forwards on the body ; 
in the ostrich, cassowary, and emu, the bone becomes a 
mere rudiment. The engraving represents the breast- 
bone of the Peregrine Falcon. 

The bones of the leg arc the thigh-bone (femur) ^ which 
is short ; the leg-bones (tibia and fibula), the latter is 
small, and becomes anchylosed to the tibia ; one metatarsal 

* Bcget'i Bridgewater Treatise. 
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boQC, and ilie bones of ilio toes, wliicli are generally four 
in number, three directed forwards and one backwards ; 
the latter somotiuies wanting. TJie illustration sliows the 
mechanical construction of the leg. The tendons of the 
muscles which bend the claws pass over the joints of Iho 

heel (c), and are joined there 
by another muscle, \\ liieh passes 
over the knee {b), so tliat tlie 
bending of tlie liecl is neces- 
sarily followed by a bending 
of the toes. Wlien a bird there- 
fore alights on the bi’anch of a 
tree the weight of its body 
bends these joints, and thus jHits 
the tendons on ilie strcteli, 
wliich draws in the claws to lay 
hold of the branch, m ithout any 
effort on the part of the bird, 
and hence it sits as secure n hen 
asleep as when awake. Tin’s 
w ill be better tindersiood by re- 
ference to the figure : — a repre- 
sents a musele which arises from the haunch-boiic, and be- 
coming suddenly tendinous, passes the outer angle of the 
thigh-joiiit at h, then winding round tlie leg-bone, it slips 
over the outer angle of the leg-joint at c, proceeds forw ard 
to the palm of the foot at c/, divides and is inserted into the 
bones of the toes. From this arrangement it is evident 
that when the bones of the leg and thigh are bent togetlier 
by the weight of the sleeping bird, the tendon v»dll be 
stretched over the angles h and c, and the bones of the 
foot become strongly clasped ; and canifbt be relaxed un- 
less the leg is straightened. 

The roosting on one foot, common to many birds, 
tends to increase their stability upon the perch j the whole 
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weiglit being tlirown upon one instead of two su]>poris, 
greater force is given to the i)Ower of the eontracting 
tendons. 

The eye of the bird is a wonderful instrumcjit ; and as 
it is more exposed, in many species, to the action of the 
weather than that of the generality of animals, we find 
that it is fortified and furnished in an exti’aordinary 
manner. The anterior part of the ball has a circle of bone, 
or quadrangular bony attached to the inner 

canthus there is a third eyelid, or nictitating membrane 
{memhmna niciitans), which is rapidly drawn over the 
front of the globe, in a transverse direction to the usual 
opening, when required, by means of tw o muscles adapted 
to the purpose. This membrane consists of a semi-trans- 
parent substance, lying, when not in use, in the inner 
corner of the eye ; and is thus kept constantly soft and 
moist. The corner of 
the eye is very convex, 
and beautifully clear, but 
the crystalline lens is 
rather flat. The circle 
of bony plates surround- 
ing the ball sei’ves to 
preserve the hemispheri- 
cal form of the sclerotica 
(or body of the eye as it 
may be termed), and 
perhaps adjusts the eye 
to near or remote vision. The plates vary in number from 
fifteen to twenty, and tliey lie close togetlier, their edges 
successively overlapping each other. The figui’e represents 
a section of the eye of an owl {Stdx bubo) : a a, the bony 
plates in the sclerotica; b, ciliary body; e, .pecten or 
marsupiurn ; and d, optic nerve. The use of the marsu- 
pium is unknown, though it appears, says Dr. Eoget, to 
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bo of some importance, as it is found in almost every bird 
having extensive pouters of vision. 

The bill is formed of two x>arts, the ux)por and lower 
mandible, which open and shut chiefly by the motion of 
the lower one. Its substance is of greater or loss density, 
suitable to ihe xuir^^oses to which it is ‘to be ax)plied. The 
highest x^artof the ux^per mandible {mantilla) the culmen, 

or keel; the corre- 
sponding ridge of the 
lower mandible {man- 
il i h u la) is the gonya ; 
the line formed by 
the junction of the 
mandibles is called 
the commissure ; and 
the upper side of the 
angle formed by the gape is termed the rictus. At the 
base of the upx)er mandible there is often a or 
naked skin, in which the nostrils arc The 

tomia^ or cutting margins of the mandibles, are either entire^ 
that is, perfectly smooth, or toothed, festooned, or serrated^ 
straight or curved. It is by this organ that birds seize 
their prey or gather their food ; and it is modified to suit 
particular modes of feeding. 

We have in these introductory pages described the x^rin- 
cipal parts of the bird ; space will not allow of our speaking 
more minutely of them, nor of particularising some other 
interesting pcciiUarities of the feathered tribes. Many of 
these points are, however, more or less treated of hi 
speaking of the various orders and families, and if these 
volumes do not satisfy the demands of the ornithologist, 
we trust that they contain suflicient to excite the interest 
of the youpg naturalist, and prepare him for entering upon 
the more elaborate productions of other writers with 
greater intelligence and a keener zest. 
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DuUttrtis. 

Kaptoees. 

Of rapacious birds how knowu to exist, there are three 
priueipal divisions, namely, Vultures [Vidtm'idce), 
balloons {Falconidce), aud Owls, {Striyidce). Many 
of these birds arc of large size and great strength. 
They possess formidable \ve;»,poiis of destruction, 
whicli, witli the bold daring displayed by some typical 
species, aud their majestic and vigorous flight, render 
them objects of admiration. The Vultures, on one haiid^ 
and Owls, on the other, share aberrant characters from 
the true Falcons. The former are comparatively sloth- 
ful and cowardly, and instead of procuring food by 
their own courage and exertion, as the more noble 
birds of prey do, they glut themselves upon carrion, like 
their re])resentatives in the carnivorous quadrupeds, 
the skulking hyenas ; tlie latter prowl about in the 
night after feeble and ignoble game. 

However loathsome may be the duties confided to 
the Vultures, in our estimation, we cannot but per- 
ceive their w onderful adaptation to the performance of 
them, and acknowledge the wisdom of Him AVlio, in 
he arrangement of those law^s which keep up the con- 
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staiit eqiiilibriuiii of the universe, lias throughout pro- 
duced the maximum of effect hy the minimum amount 
of force and material, and that every" design has been 
wrought out by the simjilest and yet most eftectiial 
instruments. 

Vultures, with some other birds and animals of 
the like propensities, are cleansers of the earth from 
putrefying animal substances. It is in climes where 
excessive solar heat produces rapid dccoiiipOKsition of 
animals dying in mountainous districts that Vultures 
abound. In plains and tropical woods, hymias and 
jackals discharges the same important ofTi(*e. The 
mountainous rocks where the former find pasture' arc 
nearly iuaccc^ssiblc to the latter; tlie^ powerful Avings 
and keen sight of the A^ulturc are needed io hunt the 
Avide-spreael range of •mountain elevations, and that 
they may the inen'c re'adily descry their putrefying food, 
an acute sense of smell has been given to them.* They 
are allured by the odour of putrefiiciion, as the jackal 
and hyena. Tlieir poAverfiil sight is also, doubtless, 
employed in conducting them to their food, for they 
have been known to congregate in large numb('rs aliout 
an animal just expired, and from Avhich no putrid 
efiluvia could have arisen. Le Vaillant killed a lai'ge 
gazelle, and concealing himself in a thicket, “ in an 
instant a number of Ila\'ens made their appearance, 
fluttering about the animal and makijig a gi*eat croak- 
ing. In less than half a quarter of an hour, these birds 

* Although it has been questioned whcUior a koeu sense of smoU is pos- 
sessed by Vultures, 3'ot analof^y would load us looonoludo, tliat as the odour 
which proeceds from the substances oonstifuting their chief subsistence is 
peculiarly strong, their sense in this resj^>cct would ho confonnalde to Iho 
nature of the food, so that tliey might the more quickly perceive its locality. 
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were reinforced by kites and buzzards, and immediately 
aftorwardvS,” he says, “ 1 perceived, on raising my 
head, a liight of birds at a prodigious height, wheeling 
round and round in their d(‘seent. These T soon re- 
cognised to be Vultures, which seemed, if I may so 
express myself, to escape from a cavern in tlm sky. 
The first comers immediately fell upon tlie gazelle, but 
I did not allow them tinu' to tear it in picices. I left 
my (to]iC(‘alment, and they betook themselv(?s slowly and 
luiavily to flight, ^'joining their comrades, whose num- 
ber's continued to increase. They seemed almost to ])re- 
cipitatc themselves from the clouds to share the spoil, 
but my pr(\sence caused them speedily to disappear. 
Thus it is, then,” ho continues, “that the Vultures 
are called upon to participate in their prey; the first 
carnivorous birds that discover a carcass rouse the 
others which may happen to bo in the environs by 
their cries and by their motions. If the nearest Vul- 
ture does not sj)y his prey from the lofty regioji of the 
air in whii*h he swims l)y means of his wide-s])rcad 
wings, he perceives at least the s*ibaltern ajul more 
terr(\strial birds of prey preparing to take possossioii 
of it ; but perhaps he has liimselt a sufllcient ])ower of 
vision to enable him to discover it. lie descamds 
hastily and with a wheeling flight, and his fall di- 
rects tlu' other Vultures who witness his evolutions, 
and who, no doubt, have their instinct sharpened with 
regard to evei’ythiiig that concerns their food. A con- 
course of carnivorous birds speedily takes place in the 
neighbourhood of the cai'cass, sufllcient to attract the 
Vultures of the whole district, nearly in the same 
manner as the disturbances of a number of men run- 

n ^ 
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iiiiig along the streets of a crowded town attract the 
whole population to follow in their train.” 

The characters which distinguish the present family 
from all other rapacious birds consist (to adopt 
the words of Air. Bennett) in the entire or partial 
denudation of the head and neck, the latter being 
much elongated ; the lateral position of the nostrils ; 
in a generally broad and powerful bill, curved only at 
the point, and clotluxl at its base by an extended 
cere ; the nakedness of the tarsi, which are cov(^rcd 
only with small reticulated scales, and the strong 
thick talons, somewhat blunted at the points, but little 
curved, and scarcely, if at all, retractile. Of these 
characters the most obvious is the absence of leathers, 
to a greater or less extent, on the head and neck, a 
mark of distinction which, like all the rest, is closely 
connected with tlie habits of the birds. Thus it has 
been pointed out that in other groups a tailing oil or 
thinning of the feathers is the frequent result ot leed- 
ing upon flesh, especially when in a state ot decay. 
Tlie barrenness ot» these parts in the Vultures enables 
tliem, moreovc'r, to burrow in the putrid carcasses on 
which they prey, without risk of soiling tlieir plumage. 

It is almost unnecessary, continues Air. Bennett, to 
point out the great utility of the strong deep-curved 
bill of most of the Vultures, in tearing to pieces the 
carcasses on which they feed, and consigning them in 
large masses to their maws. The nakedness of their 
logs may be regarded as dependent on the same causes, 
and serving 4lio same purposes as that of their heads 
and necks. But the character which has the strongest 
influence on their economy must be sought for in the 
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structure of their claws. A\rinle the Falcons are en- 
abled, by means of tlieir strongly-curved, sharp-pointed 
and highly retractile talons, to seize their victims with 
an irresistible grasp, and to convey them through the 
air, the Vultures arc restricted, by the obtuseness of 
these organs, their Avaiit of the necessary curvature, 
and th(^ almost total absence of retractility, to the use 
of their beaks alone in the seizure of their prey, 
which they are quite incapable of transporting wnth 
them in their llight, and are consequently compelled 
to devour upon the spot. It is to this simple modifi- 
cation of struct lU’e tlnit they are chiefly indebt(3d for 
that propensity for preying upon carrion, w^hich has 
obtained for tliem all the opprobrious epithets that stig- 
matize them throughout the world. ^ 

They are birds of gregarious and social habits 
amongst themselves, herding together in large flocks. 
The Vulture seldom makes a solitary meal, “for where- 
soever the carcass is there will the Eagles (or Vul- 
tures) be gathered togetluT.’’ They seldom attack a 
]iving animal, unless it be wounded or othcTwise dis- 
abled. They are exceedingly voracious, and in general 
gorge themselves so as to be for a time incapable of 
active exertion; they b(3Como sluggish and indolent, 
remaining on the spot with their heads so much re- 
tracted within the collar of feathers that generally 
adorns the lower part of the neck, as to bo almost 
invisible, their wings at the same time hanging list- 
lessly over their feet, and thus they remain till urged 
by hunger to go in quest of another repast ; and as it 
may be some days ere they can procuie another ban- 

* Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society. 
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quet, the strength of their frame enables them to bear 
hunger for a very long period. These surfeits and 
protracted fasts, which would not fail to be injurious 
to animals of a dilferent constitution, do not alfect the 
Vulture tribe, but tlie food thus so amply obtained 
appears to be capable of sustaining life for a consi- 
derable time. The Vultures are birds of immense Av ing, 
in proportion to the weight of their bodies ; and their 
plumage is so little liable to be injured by weather or 
by accident, on account of the great elasticity of the 
feathers, that th('y appear to delight in alti'rnate expo- 
sures to wet and dry, to soaking rain and the sun’s 
rays. The food in which they delight imparts to their 
whole bodices so foetid an odour, that few feel desirous 
of ap])roaching them a second time after a hi\*ivy meal. 
These birds are but S2)ariugly scattered over the south 
of Europe. In Kgypt and the trophail parts of Alrica 
and America they are more numerous. 

There are four, if not live, distinctly-marked genera 
in the family VuUiiridcG ; that which is nearest in 
structure and habits to the swimming order, which 
joins the raptorial in the great circle of the feathered 
tribes, is, in the opinion of Mr. Vigors, Nvopltron. The 
elongated bill, longitudinal nostrils, and their nearly 
medial position, carrion habits, and other characters, 
appear to indicate the propinquity of the gojius to the 
Q-ulls. It is evidently an aberrant form ; its members 
are comparatively Aveak, and the liead is more covered 
with plumage than in the typical species. The generic 
characters arc — bill lengthened, slender, straight, 
with a distinctly-hooked tip ; cere extending half the 
length of the bill ; nostrils longitudinal, nearly medial 
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filcc anti part of tlie neck naked ; wings ample, tliird 
(piill longest ; legs of mean length and strength ; tarsi 
reticulated ; toes united at tlm base ; claws long, 
slightly hook(ul, and blunt. I’he only species of this 
family which has evmr been found to resort to this 
country belongs to this genus, and is the Egyptian 
A^ulture {Xcopliron percnoptenis) , called also, from its 
abundance in Egypt, “ Pharaoh’s Chicken.” 

This bird is one of the smallest of the A^ultnrcs, 
being little larger than a raven. The cheeks and 
throat are naked, and of a livid yellow colour. The 
plumage of the adult male bird is white, with the ex- 
ception of the quill-feathers, which are black. The 
3'oung are of a dull rufous-brown. It is spread over 
the whole of the hotter portions of the Old World, 
from Spain to the East, throughout Grreece, the islands 
of the Levant, Turkey, and throughout the greater 
part of ^\frica. 

The Egyptian A^ulture courts the society of man, 
and from its useful propensities has acquired protection 
and honour at his hands. The ancient Egyptians paid 
divine tumours to these birds, and often represented 
them ill their sculptures and paintings ; and though 
the Mussnlmen of the present day do not actuall}^ 
worship tlu'm, they treat them with much respect, as 
very important birds in a countiy where cleanliness is 
so essential, but so much neglected. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo large Hocks of them are to be 
seen, and no jierson, according to Bruce, is permitted 
to molest them. Their general food is carrion and 
garbage of all kinds. 

The genus Sarcoram2)hus^ distinguished by the head 
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and neck being formed with carunculatcd membrane 
or wattles, contains two of the most splendid birds in 
the family, the Condor (/S. condor') and the King 
Vulture {S. papa). They arc both peculiar to the New 
"World. The elevated fleshy or rather cartilaginous 
caruncle attached to the base of the upper mandible 
of the males, and the loose folded skin of tlie neck, 
give to these birds a peculiar and characteristic ap- 
pearance. 

Of the great Condor of America many exaggerated 
tales had been narrated, previous to its history assum- 
ing a more authentic appearance from tlie inquiries 
and observations made by Humboldt, with regard to 
the habits of the living bird in its free a]id native 
state. The greatest authentic measurement of this 
bird, in the extent of its wings, a])poars to be about 
fourteen feet, but it is not often found of this gigantic 
size. M. Humboldt met with none tluit ('xceeded nine 
feet in the expanse of its wings, and was assured by 
many credible inhabitants of the ])rovince of Quito 
that they liad never shot any that measured more than 
eleven. The usual length of the bird ap])ears to vary 
from three to four feet. Notwitlistandijig tl)e very 
marvellous accounts which have been given of the 
Condor, it is still a most remarkable and inten^sting 
bird. It dwells more loftily than the whole class, and 
the regions of storm and earthquake which it inhabits 
are of themselves well calculated to give it a very pe- 
culiar importance. 

The lofty ridge of mountain rocks that traverses the 
continent of South America, from the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to the seventh degree of north latitude, is the ha- 
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bitat of tliesc lEigbty birds of prey. Here, in the regions 
of perpetual snow, 15,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean, tl\e Condor rears his brood in safety, and may 
be seen percliod upon some lofty pinnacle, till hunger 
compels it to seek the denser atmosphere of the plain 
benoatl), in ([uest of food. Unlike the true Vultures, 
they never assemble in large flocks, and not more than 
three or four are ever seen grouped together; but, 
like the rest of their family, they love to feed upon 
carrion, and will sometimes attack a living animal. 
Two of tlu'se birds, acting in concert, will frequently 
attack a puma, a llama, a calf, or even a full-grown 
cow. They will pursue the poor animal wuth un- 
wearied pertinacity, lacerating it incessantly with their 
beaks and talons, until it falls, exhausted with iatigue 
and h^ss of blood. Then, having first seized upon its 
tongue, they proceed to tear out its eyes, and com- 
mence their feast witli tliese favourite morsels. The 
iiitestiiu's form the second course of their banquet, 
wdiich is usually continued until the birds liave gorged 
themselves so fully as to be incapable of using their 
wings ill flight. The Indians, who are well acquainted 
witli this effect of their voracity, are in the habit of 
turning it to account for their amusement in the chase. 
Por this purpose they expose the dead body of a horse 
or a cow, by which some of the Condors, wliich are 
generally hovering in the air in search of food, are 
speedily attracted. As soon as the birds have glutted 
themselves on the carcass, tlie Indians make their ap- 
pearance armed with the lasso, and the Condors being 
unable to escape by flight, are pursued and caught by 
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means of tlicse singular weapons, witli tlie greatest 
certainty.* 

The general colour of tlie male bird is black, inter- 
mingled more or less with a greyish tinge. AVing- 
coverfcs tipped with white ; secondary quill-feathers 
white on the outer side. The ruft* or collar round the 
nock, composed of downy fcatliers, is wliite, and the 
naked parts above dusky-reddish. The k'gs, wliieh arc 
very thick and powcu'fiil, are coloured of a bluish-grey, 
intermingled with wliitisli streaks. Their elongated 
tocis are united at the base by a loose but very appa- 
rent membrane, and are terminated by long black 
talons of considerable thickness, but very little curved. 

Tlio King A^ulture (/S. papa) is not a bird of the 
moimtaius, but I’esorts to the low savannahs in the 
inter-tropical regions of America and tlie adja(*e7it 
islands, wlierc animal life abounds, and death is soon 
succeeded by jnitrefac^tion. It is tlie most elegant, 
although among the smaller species of the Vulturiiic 
family. Its colouring, instead of being dark and 
sombre, like other Vultures, is rich and striking. The 
naked skin of the head and neck is deeply tinged with 
mingled orange and violet ; over its beak there hangs 
a loose comb of bright orange ; the iris of the eye is 
pearly-white. The general hue of the jdumage is 
bright, and the colours well contrasted with each other. 
A collar or ruft* of soft downy feathers, of a deep ashy- 
grey, surrounds the base of the neck. The back and 
tail-coverts are of a briglit fawn, which becomes 
lighter and lighter as the bird advancers in age ; and 

* Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society. 
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tlie qiiill-featlicrs of the wings and tail, together with 
the larger covei’ts of the former, are glossy black. 

Like tlie other Vultures, these birds perform the 
office of s(*.ayeiigers in the economy of nature, by re- 
moving from the face of the earth putrefying carrion. 
They lead a life of solitude, though occasionally seen 
in pairs. They percli upon the highest trees, and 
build tlu'ir nests, it is said, in the hollow of the trunk. 
The King of the Vultures appears to uphold his au- 
thority and privili'ges over the less noble race, when 
they arc colle(;ted ti)gether to enjoy a meal. AVaterton 
informs us that, while sailing up the Essiquibo, he 
observed a pair of tliese birds sitting on a naked 
braiK'li of a tree, with about a dozen of the common 
speck's waiting to begin the feast upon a goat, which 
a jaguar had killed the day before, and been obliged 
to abandon ; still, though tolerating the company of 
its inferiors, it appeared to guard its royal privileges 
with jealous care. The same gcmtleman relates that 
he caused the body of a large serpent ho had killed 
to be carried into the forest, in order to watch the 
result. Eor the first two days, ho observes, not a 
Vulture made its appt'arance at the spot, though I could 
see hci’e and tlK.'rc, as usual, a Valtur aura gliding, 
on apparently immovable j)inions, at a moderate lu'ight 
over the tops of the forest trees. But during the 
afternoon of the third day, when the carcass of the 
serpent had got into a state of putrefaction, more 
than twenty of the common Vultures came and 
perched upon the neighbouring trees, and the next 
morning, a little after six o’clock, I saw a magnilicent 
King of the Vultures. There was a stupendous mora 
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tree close by, whose topmost branch had eitlier been 
dried by time or blasted by the thunder-storm ; upon 
this branch I killed the King of the Vultures, before it 
had descended to partake of the savoury food which 
had attracted it to the place. Soon after this, 9<nother 
King of the Vultures came, and after he had stuffed 
himself almost to suffocation, the rest pounced down 
upon the remains of the serpent, and stayed there 
till they liad devoured the last morsel. 

Of the genus Vultur, which is distinguislicd from 
other genera of the same family by tlie nostrils being 
transverse, instead of longitudinal, one of the largest 
species is the Sociable Vulture {VuUur auricularis). 
In size this gigantic bird is fully equal to the Condor, 
the largest specimens measuring, according to Le 
Vaillant, upwards of ten feet in the expanse of their 
wings. The head and greater part of the iK'ck are of 
the colour of raw flesh, and exhibit in their adult state 
no appearance of down or feathers, but only a few 
scarcely perceptible hairs. The throat is covenid with 
blackish hairs, and the lower part of the neck behind 
with a kind of ruff of crisped and curling feathers of 
the same colour, within which the bird withdraws Its 
head in a state of repose, especially after feeding, an 
attitude which is common to most Vultures. It differs 
essentially from the Condor, by the absence of the 
caruncle, which in them surmounts the fore part of 
the head and base of the beak, and by the substitution 
of a lateral folding of the skin into a kind of mem- 
branous expansion, partly enveloping the large open 
ears, and descending for several inches along the side 
of the neck. The colour of the feathers is blackish- 
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brown. The beak is of great strength, remarkably 
deep, and powerfully curved at the point. The eyes 
are large, and depressed beneath the level of the ge- 
neral surface, and the head is remarkably broad and 
flat, bearing in this respect a distant resemblance to 
the Eagle. The legs are short and thick ; the toes, 
especially the posterior one, somewhat elongated ; and 
the claws thick, strong, blunted at the point, and very 
slightly curved.* 

Like all the other Vultures, Le Vaillant says, this is 
a bird of the mountains ; the sheltered retreats formed 
by their caves and fissures constituting its j)roper ha- 
bitation. In them it passes the night and reposes, 
after it has sated its appetite during the day. At sun- 
rise, largo bands are seen perched on the rocks at the 
entry of tlieir abodes, and sometimes a continued 
chain of mountains exhibits them dispersed through- 
out the greater part of its extent. Their tails are 
always worn down by friction against the stones be- 
tween wliicli they thrust themselves, or on which they 
perch; while the Eagles, seldom walking, and fre- 
quently perching upon trees, preserve them more 
entire?. Those of the Vultures are moreover injured 
by the soil of the plains, inasmuch as they cannot 
raise themselves into the air at once, but only after 
running several paces forwards, and by a forced con- 
traction of the limbs. The flight of the Vultures is, 
nevertheless, no less powerful and lofty; they raise 
themselves to a prodigious height, and disappear en- 
tirely from view. 

The Sociable Vulture is a native of Africa, and a 

* Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Societj. 
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rare bird. It is not met with in the vicinity of the 
Cape, but is common in the interior, especially in the 
country of the Namaquas. It builds its nests in the 
fissures of the rocks, and the female lays two or, 
rarely, three eggs. During the time of incubation, the 
male keeps watch at the entrance of the cavern, and 
thus renders their retreat easy of detection ; but, on 
the other hand, it is always very difficult of access. 
The interior offers a most disgusting spectacle, and is 
infected by an insuperable stench. As they live in 
formidable bands, a single mountain sometimes con- 
ceals as many nests as tborc are cavities fit for their 
reception. They appear to agree together excc^edingly 
well, for two or three nests are sometimes seen placed 
side by side in the same cavern. 

It is not necessary to particularize the sc'veral 
groups of which this family is composed ; suffieiemt, 
perhaps, has been said to indicate their general clia- 
ractor and the peculiar office they are destined to fill in 
the economy of nature. Where their presence is most 
required, there are they to be found in abundance. 
Their head-quarters are under the equator; they 
abound more in the southern hemisphere than in the 
northern, and they do not resort at all to the high lati- 
tudes of the latter. They arc the largest and most 
powerful birds of prey that arc found in ibe warm 
regions, as the Eagles are in the colder latitudes. 

There is one species, how'cver, wdiich differs so con- 
siderably from the rest, and forms so obvious a link 
between the Vultures and the Eagles, that some no- 
tice of it may appear requisite. The bird alluded to 
is the Bearded Vulture {Gypadtus larlatus), and so 
nearly does it resemble the Eagle in exterior appear- 
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ance, that Aristotle and ^lian referred it to the acci- 
pitrine tribes, but distinctly indicated its near affinity 
to the Vultures. On the other hand, the common 
people of all ages and countries in which it has 
been known, from a close observation of its manners, 
seem uniformly to have associated it with the Vul- 
tures, and Linnaeus adopted this classification, which 
has since been generally folio w'ed. 

In general appearance and external form, the 
Griffon, as this bird is also named, agrees more closely 
with tlie Eagles, and with the Vultures in internal 
structure and habits. It combines the upright bear- 
ing and audacity of the one with the appetite for 
carrion that distinguishes tlie other. The head and 
neck, as w'cll as the tarsi, are furnished Avitli feathers, as 
in tlie Eagles. The eyes are level with the head, the 
wings half-expanded wiieii in repose, and the craw 
sticks out after a meal, as in the Vultures. The 
principal point in which it diffiu's from both in external 
character consists in the tuft of bristly hairs wiiich 
take their origin partly from the cere that covers the 
base of the beak and partly from the under mandible, 
and are directed outwards and downwards in such a 
manner as to give rise to that appearance from wdiich 
it has received the distinctive epithet harhatus. The 
bill is lengilieiied, very strong, and much hooked at 
the point. The legs are short and stout, and the 
talons are considerably curved and sharp; the outer 
toes are partly versatile. 

Tlic Lammer Geyer, or Lamb V ulture, as it is en- 
titled by the natives of the Qermau Alps, is the 
typical bird. It emulates the Eagle in its daring and 
rapacious habits, feeding alike on carrion and living 
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prey. Thinly scattered throughout all the great 
mountain-chains of Europe, as well as of Asia and 
Africa, it is the terror of the flocks which graze on the 
declivities or amid the secluded valleys beneath. Its 
habitual prey is said to be the chamois, the wild goat, 
the Alpine hare, the marmot, etc. ; the young, the 
sick, and the feeble of the larger quadrupeds are its 
victims ; nor indeed can the old and vigorous always 
escape, if we are to believe the accounts that have 
been handed down to us. Sailing in the air above 
the snow-clad summits of the stupendous Alps, it 
watches until the unwary chamois approaches the edge 
of a precipice, or traverses the pass of a narrow 
ledge, and then, sudden and impetuous as tlie ava- 
lanche of its native regions, down it rushes, hurling 
the helpless animal into the abyss below, wlieii 
proudly wheeling round for a few gyrations, as if to 
contemplate the effects of its sanguinary deed, it 
plunges down to gorge on the yet quivering flesh. 

Unless drawn together by the attractive qualities of 
some putrid carcass, these birds do not appear to 
congregate in bands, but they roam about for food 
singly or in pairs. 

Between the typical Vultures, which feed exclu- 
sively on carrion, and the more noble species of rap- 
torial birds, which disdain to partake of any other 
prey than that which they have themselves deprived 
of life, there are several gradations of form and habits, 
serving as links to connect tlie two families. The 
Bearded Vulture is, however, the most striking and 
obvious example in its own family. 





The Falconidce, or Palcons, Mr. Swainson observes, 
exhibit the perfection of their order ; they are dis- 
tinguished by a much shorter and sharper bill, more or 
less toothed, and by very acute and strongly-curved 
talons. Their form in general is lighter, their flight 
more graceful, and their courage much greater than 
what we see in the Vultui'es ; unlike these latter, also, 
they live almost exclusively upon animals which they 
themselves have killed, resorting only to carrion or 
dead game when pressed by extreme hunger. The 
geographic range of this family, as a whole, is uni- 
versal, for wherever other animals exist, there also 
these deadly enemies are to be found. From the 
arctic regions to the most southern limits of Australia, 
and from the western shores of Africa to the vast fo- 
rests of Brazil, different races of the Falcons abound, 
and yet there are very few species which inhabit widely 
remote countries. Some of those whose chief metro- 
polis is in Europe extend their range to the most 
northern parts of the New World, and even spread in 
the contrary direction to the more temperate latitudes 
of Asia ; but the species of tropical America are to- 
tally different from those of western Africa, although 
many of these latter extend their range to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and some few appear also to be inhabitants 
of India.* 

* Natural Ilistory and Classillcatiou of Birds. 
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The Falconidce have been divided into the following 
sub-families, viz., Aquilinca (Eagles), Accipitrinm 
(Hawks), {Falconidm) Falcons, { 3 Iilvin(B) (Kites), 
Buteonmce (Buzzards.) The short, strongly-curved, and 
toothed bill of the Falcons, combined with their ex- 
treme rapidity of flight, and more daring and cou- 
rageous demeanour, procures for that group the typical 
position in the family. The Eagles have a more length- 
ened bill, and in some characters only approximate to 
the last, and the Buzzards show an inferior develop- 
ment of those parts where strength and energy arc 
thought to reside, whence the^y are regarded as the two 
aberrant groups, connecting the present with the neigh- 
bouring families. The other sub-families of Accipilrince 
and Oymindinm will therefore occupy the positions of 
the two sub-typical groups on either side of the Fal- 
conidce, according to their relative allinities. 

Of diurnal birds of prey, Eagles {Aquilincd) are 
the largest and most powerful. The office they per- 
form requires considerable daring, strong muscular 
power, and a sturdy frame. They keep in check the 
excessive increase of various animals living within their 
domains, and thus keep them within proper limits. 
Dwelling in the most lofty regions, the Eagle braves 
the tcm2)e8t and the severity of the seasons, fearless 
as the rock on which ho rests. Unlike the Vulture 

j 

the Eagle^ has often to grapple with its prey, to seize 
its victim in its attempts to escape by flight, and to 
contend with the desperate struggles of the dying 
animal, which is often of considerable size ; and wlien 
at length the breathless carcass lies extended beneath 
his talons, his powerful beak divides the reeking flesh. 
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The Eagles bear a certain analogy to lions and 
tigers among predatory mammalia. Like them, they 
can descry their prey from afar, and rush or spring, as 
it wore, upon their victim with impetuous force. 
This action evidently demands great muscular power, 
to produce the required impetus, and strength of frame 
to withstand the shock which must unavoidably follow 
the descent of so weighty a body,* propelled with such 
force from an elevation of perhaps 1500 or 2000 
feet above the ground. The bones of tlie Eagle are 
accordingly more solid, and specifically heavier than 
those of other birds, and though, observes Mr. Mudie, 
like the bones of all birds, hollow, for the free ad- 
mission of air, yet they are fortified by cross pieces 
extending from side to side of the tubes, so as to ofier 
complete resistance to every strain of the naturally 
violent motions of the birds, and also to any casualties 
to which in the course of their daring lives they may 
bo exposed. Their muscles are as firm as pieces of 
cable, and their tendons almost as rigid as dried cat- 
gut. Their very feathers have a firmness and strength 
in them that alone would tell the daring and enduring 
character of the birds. t 

The wings of tlie Eagle are broad and firm, and 
strike the air with force, not like those of the 
silent Owl, that, spectre-like, glides througli the 
gloomy twilight unseen and unheard, covered with 
downy plumage that noiseless flaps the air, but with 
large and rustling quills, that bravely bear tlio animal 
in open day, in'face of the sun, to seek its living prey. 

* An eagle oaen weighs 12 lbs. or more. 

t Feathered Tribes of the British Isles. 

2 0 
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Compare the Eagle’s eyes, too, with those of the Owl : 
the former, from the lateral position of their orbits, can 
command a range of half the hemisphere ; the eyes 
of the Owl arc directed forwards, the sight meeting in 
one focus ; they are large and gaping, to collect as 
many rays of light as possible from the gloom in 
which it loves to prdwl abroad ; those of the Eagle, 
when the bird is in repose, are expressive of his stern 
and fearless character, and when excited by tiae sti- 
mulus of hunger, display the energy and resistless 
force of his emotions. 

The talons of the Eagle being the instruments of 
death, the beak is used as a cutting and rending in- 
strument only, and it is well fitted for such a purpose ; 



there are, however, considerable modifications of form 
in this organ as well as the feet, in adaptation to the 
peculiar habits of each species, being more or less 
lengthened, hooked, and curved in the margin. The 
general characters of the bill are very strong, straight 
in the basal part, which is covered with a cere, and 
strongly curved at the point ; tomia^ or cutting edges 
of the upper mandible, entire, or with an obtuse lobe 
or festoon, which enables the bird to take a firmer hold 
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of its food, and more readily to sever it into morsels ; 
the under mandible is of firm texture, nearly straight 
in the tomia, and truncated at the tip ; the nostrils 
are in the cere, and oval, being placed transversely. 
To give more effect to this rending instrument, the 
neck is short and remarkably muscular. In the fee 
great muscular development is also apparent; they 
are remarkably stout, and in the Mountain Eagle the 
tarsi are always feathered ; others have them more or 
less plumed, and some are entirely destitute of feathery 
on these parts. The toes are very stout, and the 
tendons which run up the leg are among the most 
firm and rigid of animal substances. The claws are large 
and much hooked ; they are very sharp at the points 



and are partially retractile, or, rather rise, by means of 
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the elastic ligaments, as soon as tho feet come in con- 
tact with a pinnacle of rock or other perch, so that the 
whole base on which the bird rests is the padded parts 
of the toes, and the talons are reserved for their 
proper purpose in the economy of tho bird — that of 
clutching and killing prey. The claws on the hind 
toe and exterior one in front are usually the largest. 
In all the species tho toes are perfectly free in their 
lateral motions, so that they can clutch at four nearly 
equidistant points. In those w'hich feed exclusively 
upon land animals, the toes have no other motion than 
this, and that of clutching together with great power ; 
and they are, strictly speaking, tearing claws, round 
at their convex sides, but grooved with two sharp 
edges on their concave ones, so that while they clutch, 
they tear and lacerate with those edges. In the species 
which subsist chiefly by fishing, the outer toe is re- 
versible, so that the claws grasp two against two, and 
in these tho claws are not grooved, as that would only 
tend to cut through the hold which the bird gets of 
the fish that it clutches in the water.* The feet and 
claws are, generally speaking, the only instruments 
Eagles use in the capture and killing of their prey, 
the beak not being brought into action until the 
animal has ceased to throb under the terrible clutch 
of the talons. 

The Mountain Eagle having descried his living prey 
from an altitude far, far beyond the ken of man, 
shoots down with impetuous force, and as the whole 
momentum is delivered with the claw, the animal is 
not only dashed to the ground, but the claws are 

* British Cyclopesdia, 
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plunged deep into its flesh. Instantaneous death 
usually ensues upon this stroke, particularly with 
smaller game ; should the pounce not ho fatal, 
the clutch immediately follows. But as an uninter- 
rupted stoop from his greatest height w^ould be suffi- 
cient, says Mr. Mudie, to dash even an Eagle to pieces, 
he has the power of slackeniug his speed as he de- 
scends, so as to temper the ultimate effect to tlie ne- 
cessity there is for it, otherwise, strong as he is, he 
might bo injured by collision with the ground. The 
large and powerful tail which the Eagle possesses is 
here called into service, and, with its broad firm-set 
feathers spread against the yielding air, checks the 
velocity of the descent or guides its course. When 
the Eagle has its young ones to provide for, the prey 
is borne off* to the eyrie on the ledge of some mountain 
pinnacle. Here the talons are again eff’ective, and the 
strength of the tendons and muscles of the logs are 
tried. Provision having thus been procured for all the 
tenants of his mountain home, he is at rest, and all 
under his dominion are safe ; for even the boldest and 
swiftest-winged Hawks keep at a distance from the 
retreat of the Eagle, and when his shadow passes over 
the valley not a wdng moves but his own. 

In their form, as well as in the strength of their 
feathers, the wings of Eagles are very powerful ; but 
they are broad and rounded, and not adapted for so 
rapid flight as those of some others of the family. 
They are, however, much stronger, and probably the 
strongest in the whole class of birds ; beautifully and 
wonderfully formed for the rush so impetuous, though 
not of long duration, which is sometimes needed, and 
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also for elevating the bird again into the upper re- 
gions of the air, encumbered, it may be, with the 
reeking carcass of its prey. The first quill is short, 
and the fourth is the longest in tlie wing, but so many 
of them are of the same length that the wings have a 
blunt and truncated appearance. 

That the vision of Eagles is exceedingly acute, and 
that they depend solely on that sense when in search 
for food is acknowledged. The eyes are set in the 
centre of the liead, and have a lateral direction, so tliat 
they command nearly the whole horizon. They are 
deeply sunk beneath the level of the cheeks, and above 
are projecting orbits and orbital feathers, which not only 
protect them from injury, but prevent the rays of light 
from above interfering with those that meet the eye 
from below. In no other birds, observes Mr. Yarrell, 
is the power of vision more conspicuous than in the 
Eagles and Falconidce generally. 

The Sea Eagles, in certain habits and cliaracters^ 
approximate nearer to Vultures than to Mountain 
Eagles ; they are far less nice as to food than tlieir 
congeners, and will often regale themselves upon the 
dead carcasses of animals which may bo thrown upon 
the shore. The tarsi are not clothed with feathers, as 
in the land Eagles, and they are covered with reticu- 
lated scales like those of the wading birds ; the claws 
are larger and sharper, and have more the cliaracter of 
prehensile hooks than of instruments of slaughter. 
The toes arc also more adapted for clutching, so as to 
take hold of, lift, and carry a w^eight. 

The structural difierence observable between the 
mountain Eagles and those of the sea point out the 
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diiferent habits of each, and are an index to the locali- 
ties which each is destined to inhabit. The former do 
not require such fine points to the claws, inasmuch as 
their prey is on the ground when tliey make the pounce 
with their talons, and thus they act upon a solid body, 
which compensates for the comparative bluntness of 
the claw, and as the blunted claw inflicts the more 
severe and painful wound, it is the best for their 
habits. But the fishing Eagles have to strike their 
finny prey against tlie water only, which has no co- 
hesion as the ear(;h has, and therefore it gives way 
like an clastic spring ; and if the points of the claws 
were not very sharp tliey would not penetrate the skin 
of the fish. So also if they were furrowed and grooved, 
like the talons of the land Eagles, which use theirs in 
killing the prey, and not in clutching it for the mere 
purpose of lifting, they would tear and lacerate, and, 
in the case of a heavy fish, cut their way out of its 
substance. By being round and smooth on their 
under sides, the talons of the fishing Eagles have no 
tendency to do this. The articulations of the toes are 
also admirably fitted for retaining a firm hold. They 
contrast much more completely in the distal joints than 
those of the land Eagles ; they, in. fact, bend till the 
point of the claw is on the same level with the root, 
and thus every single claw lifts like a perfect hook, 
while the connection of the foot keeps them all in 
their places. The strain of the clutching is at the 
same time not wholly upon the muscles which contract 
the toes: for the bird does not dangle the fish with the 
toes at full length, but binds all the joints, which 
throws part of the strain upon the ligaments, *and the 
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rest of it is parted among all the muscles of the 
legs.* 

As the fishing Eagles have frequently occasion to 
immerse their h'gs in water when seizing their prey, 
and sometimes to struggle with it on the surface when 
that prey is large, the tarsi are destitute of feathers, 
and tlie plumage on the under part of the body and 
the under sides of tlie wings is of that texture which 
is best adapted to resist the eflbct of water, and at the 
same time to prevent any injurious consequences to 
the bird from a sudden plunge into an element which 
is frequently of a very low degree of temperature. 

One of the most characteristic species among the 
fishing Eagles is the Osprey {Pandia halicoelus), which 
frequents the loclis, and mouths of the larger rivers of 
Scotland and Ireland. It is sometimes called the Bald 
Buzzard, from the white upon its head, and is the Fish- 
Hawk of the x\.mcricans. The adaptation of structure 
to the habits of this bird is beautifully displayed in tliis 
species. No bird of prey, observes Mr. Mudie, is better 
armed than the fishing Eagle. Its beak is of the 
most powerful form, with a partial tooth, very 
much hooked at the point, and of that dark 
colour w'hich belongs to all very powerful beaks. 
The tarsi are also very short and strong, free 
from feathers, but covered with scales; the under 
parts remarkably tuberculatcd, and the claws, 
more especially that on the outer toe, very large 
and strong ; but all rounded on the under side, and 
more adapted for clutching strongly than for tearing. 
The outer toe, which in the repose of the bird is turned 

* British Oyclopecdia. 
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forwards, admits of a (partially) reverse motion, so that 
tw^o toes can act 
against two, and thus 
take a better lifting 
hold of the prey . 

The firm grasp 
which the bird is 
thus enabled to ob- 
tain, with the aid 
of its sharp and 
powerful talons, of 
its struggling victim, 
gives it an advantage over most other birds that prey 
upon living fish. The lower surface of the whole foot, 
moreover, particularly the raised pads which are placed 
undc'r the joints, is studded with hard and sharp pyra- 
midal points, which render their grasp more tenacious. 

Tlie prevailing colour of this species on the upper 
part is blackish-brown, with the exception of the hind 
part of the head and part of the neck, which is whitish. 
The under part is dull white. The under sides of the 
wings and the whole of their marginal parts, as also 
those of the outer tail-feathers, and the plumage on 
the under parts of the body, are remarkably close and 
compact. 

In its general form the Osprey is strong and com- 
pact, the head small, the wings very long and powerful, 
and sharp pointed, the second quill being the longest ; 
but the tail, which is not required by the habits of the 
bird for rapid turnings or swift evolutions, is short and 
square. The tarsi are short and strong, not feathered, 
but covered with reticulated scales. The claws are 
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strong, very much hooked, and nearly of equal size. 
The length of the Osprey is about twofect, and the 
extent of its wings not less than five feet and a half. 

The Osprey generally places its nest in a large tree 
near the water, whether along the sea-shore, on the 
margins of inland lakes, or by some large river. Some- 
times one may be seen in the interior of a wood, a 
mile or more from water; it is of large dimensions, 
occasionally being four feet across, and is formed of a 
mass of materials sufficient to make the depth equal 
to the diameter. Large sticks, mixed with seaweeds, 
tufts of strong grass, and other substances, form its 
exterior, while the interior is composed of seaweeds 
and finer grasses.* 

The White-headed Eagle {Halideettis leiicoceplialus) 
or the Bald Eagle, the adopted emblem of America, 
a bird of considerable interest, and, according to 
Wilson, the most beautiful of his tribe in that part of 
the world, requires some notice. Audubon, in giving 
the character of this bird, says, that the great strength, 
daring, and cool courage of the White-headed Eagle, 
joined to his unequalled power of flight, render him, 
highly conspicuous among his brethren. 

The great cataract of Niagara is mentioned as one 
of its favourite places of resort, not merely as a fishing- 
station, where it is enabled to satiate its hunger upon 
its most congenial food, but on account also of the 
vast quantity of four-footed animals which, unwarily 
venturing into the stream above, are borne away by 
the torrent, and precipitated down those tremendous 
falls. The number of birds of prey of various kinds 
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which assemble at the foot of the rocks, to glut them- 
selves upon the banquet thus provided for them, is said 
to be incredibly great ; but they are all compelled to 
give place to this Eagle, when he deigns to feed hpon 
carrion ; and the crow and the vulture submit without 
a struggle to the exorcise of that tyranny, which they 
know it would be in vain to resist. 

The AVhite-hcaded Eagle is seldom seen alone, tlie 
ijjutual attachment which two individuals form when 
they first pair seeming to continue until one of them 
dies or is destroyed. They hunt for the support of 
each other, and seldom feed apart, but usually drive 
off otlicr birds of the same species. 

Those birds breed early in the year. The nest, 
wliich in some instances is of great size, is usually 
placed on a very tall tree, destitute of branches to a 
considerable height, but by no means always a dead 
one. It is composed of sticks, from three to five feet 
in length, large pieces of turf, rank weeds, and Spanish 
moss in abundance, whenever that substance happens 
to be near. When finished, it measures from five to 
six feet in diameter, and so great is the accumulation 
of materials, that it sometimes measiu’es the same in 
depth, it being occupied for a great number of years 
in succession, and receiving some augmentation each 
season. The eggs, of which there are annually two 
or three, are of a dull white colour, and equally 
rounded at both ends, some of them being occasionally 
granulated.* 

This species is about thii'ty-flve or thirty-six inches 
in length, and seven feet in the expanse of its wings. 

* Audubon. 
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In its youthful plumage it closely resembles the great 
Sea Eagle, but after the third year the head, neck, and 
tail become pure white, the rest of the plumage being 
deep chocolate, approacliing black. The beak is of a 
bright yellow ; the cere and legs are likewise yellow ; 
tlie talons deep blackish-brown; the latter are long, 
strongly curved, of considerable power, and extremely 
sharp at the points. 

One of tlie largest and most powerful of the Sea 
Eagles is the white-tailed, cinereous, or great Sea Eagle 
{Ilaliceetus albicilla). It is sometimes seen on the 
wilder parts of the shores of Britain adapted to its 
habits, especially on tlie rocky and mountainous coast 
of Scotland, where it is called the Erne,” or Bog 
Eagle.” Like most of the Eagles, it is subject to con- 
siderable changes in the colour of its plumage previous 
to its assuming that of its mature state, which is not 
until its fifth year. Its general colour before it has 
lived to that age is dark brown, with the margins of 
the feathers of a lighter tint ; on tlie lesser coverts, 
the scapulars, and the throat, these margins aro 
very pale, approaching to a reddish-straw colour. The 
under part at this stage is spotted ; and among the 
varied spottings there are always some patches of 
white. The tail is dark brown, but the otlier parts 
are much mottled with lighter brown. The bill is tlien 
of a leaden grey or bluish tinge. As the bird ap- 
proaches maturity the feathers on the head become 
paler in their tint, and the bill alters to a straw colour ; 
the cere and iridcs acquire a tinge of red ; and the 
pale margins of the feathers on the upper parts and 
the throat fade off, rendering the brown more uniform 
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and unbroken. The inottliugs also disappear from 
the under part of tlie bird, wliich becomes a deeper 
brown than the upper. The most remarkable change, 
however, is in the tail and tail-coverts, which, from 
being the darkest parts of the bird in the early 
plumage, become pure white in maturity.* 

To judge from the formidable appearance of the 
large hooked bill, and the extraordinary size and cur- 
vature of the talons, witli the robust and sturdy form 
of the Harpy Eagle {Ilarjyyia destructor')^ we might be 
led to imagine that this was one of the most powerful 
and terror-bearing species of the family ; but on atten- 
tively observing the bird there will be found to be a 
restlessness about it which is not seen in the more 
typical and powerful lilagles, and its general aspect 
docs not exhibit that sturdiness or degree of strength 
and endurance which is characteristic of its more 
courageous brethren. The feathers are loose in coin- 
parisoii, and the wings arc short, not reaching, wlicu 
closed, beyond the middle of the tail, 'i’his latter 
character would seem to indicate a habit, like that of 
the short- winged Hawks, of searching for its prey near 
the surface of the ground, but the magnitude of the 
bird would cause his approach to be observed from 
some distance. Tlie habits of this Eagle in a state of 
nature are not, however, correctly known. The tales 
that have been told of his feats of strength and daring 
are no doubt somewhat exaggerated. According to 
Hernandez, he docs not scruple to attack the most 
ferocious beasts, and even man himself. It is reported 
by other travellers that he commonly feeds upon the 

* British Cyclopecdia. 
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two species of sloth which are found in the forests of 
Guiana, and carries off in his talons fawns and other 
young quadrupeds. 

The Harpy Eagle is not often met with, and it ap- 
pears to be nowhere abundant. Mexico, Brazil, and other 
parts of South America, are the localities in which it is 
found. The usual length of this bird from beak to tail is 
three feet and a half, or even more. The entire head 
is covered Avith a thick, soft, downy plumage of a light 
slaty-grey. Erom its back part arises a crest com- 
posed of numerous broad feathers, increasing in length 
towards the middle line of the head, and thus assuming 
a rounded form, of a dull black, with the exception of 
a slight margin of grey on the tips of the longer 
feathers, and a more extensive tinge of the same colour 
on those of the sides. This crest is slightly raised 
above the level of the feathers of the back of tlie neck 
when the bird is quiet, but is capable of being elevated 
at right angles to them upon any sudden excitement. 
Below the crest the whole of the back and Avings, 
together with a broad collar encircling the fore part of 
the neck, is black, without gloss or reflection, each of 
the feathers of the back terminating in a narrow, 
transverse, somewhat lighter streak. The under sur- 
face, from the breast backwards, is pure white, and 
the plumage of the legs is marked on the same ground 
with transverse blackish bars. The tail is crossed by 
four transverse black bands, of about equal breadth 
with the four alternating AV'hitish or ash-coloured 
spaces ; its tip is of a light ash colour. The beak and 
claws are black, and the legs dull yellow.* 


* Benuott. 
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Mountain Eagles are distinguished by peculiar 
characteristic features from those which frequent the 
waters or their vicinity. The Golden Eagle {Aquila 
clirysaetos) holds the supreme place amongst them. 
It is pre-eminoJitl} a bird of the mountain, and that 
in its wildest and most magnificent character, where 
the naked rock protrudes its barren crags from out 
the rank and tangled herbage that spreads over the 
scanty soil— the species which has been elevated by 
common consent for ages to the dignity of the king- 
ship of birds, the monarch of the sky. It has been 
the aim, hoAvcver, of some modern writers to endea- 
vour to undermine his imperial throne, to question his 
pretensions to the * dignity of sovereign, and to 
scrutinize his character and habits, to the detriment 
of the good fame which he has so long enjoyed. But 
if greater magnanimity, power, and majestic bearing, 
combined with greater courage, strength, and forti- 
tude than is possessed by others of the feathered 
race, and an acknowledged awe with which he is re- 
garded by all other birds, are circumstances which 
may claim for the Golden Eagle superiority over the 
rest of the class, there appears to be no reason why 
lie should not retain his title and dignity. Superiority 
over her mate is given to the female Eagle, solely, it 
would appear, on account of her superior size, for it 
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would be difficult satisfactorily to prove that she is 
also possessed of greater comparative strength. 

The Q-olden Eagle has hitherto been acknowledged 
by naturalists, as well as by the common consent of 
most people who have had an opportunity of observing 
its habits in its native wild resorts, as the most 
powerful of birds. Even in the northern portions of 
the transatlantic continent it is stated by Dr. Eicliard- 
son to be held by the aborigines as an emblem of 
might and courage, and the young Indian warrior 
glories in his eagle plume as the most honourable 
ornament with which he can adorn himself. Its 
feathers are attached to the calumets^ or smoking 
pipes, used by the Indians in the celebration of their 
solemn festivals, which has obtained for it the name 
of the Calumet Eagle. Indeed so highly are these or- 
naments prized, that a warrior will often exchange 
a valuable horse for the tail-feathers of a single eagle.* 
The stern magnanimity that fires the eye of this 
noble bird bespeaks his elevated rank. Ilis every 
attitude indicates power and resolution, from the calm 
statue-like posture of repose, in which the eye alone 
betrays the fire within, to the gladiator-like exhibition 
when, sternly grasping his prostrate victim, he elevates 
his head, erects his quivering plumes, and concentrates 
his whole weight on the instruments of death. 

To the wildest and most desolate mountain districts 
this Eagle resorts. Here in his lofty elevation, ac- 
companied only by his mate, he seeks that seclusion 
which is congenial to his nature. Here on some ledge 
of rock they together construct their eyrie, which- 

* Fauna Boreoli- Americana. 
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often serves as a permanent home as well as a cradle 
for their young. Here they live in peace, monarchs 
of their own chosen district, undisturbed by others of 
their race, who dare not approach their precincts, or 
even by their own species, for it does not appear that 
these birds are much in the liabit of invading the 
territories of eacli other. Here they have to en- 
counter all the inclemencies of a mountain atmo- 
sphere; and when hunger impels them to wander 
abroad, they scorn the neighbouring country, rising 
to an immense altitude in the air. Prom this elevated 
position, slioiild they d(‘scry a luckless animal upon 
the ground, swift as a thunderbolt they rush through 
the intervening air, and clutch with deadly certainty 
the quivering prey. Not till the talons have done 
tlioir work of death, and, the prey has ceased to 
breatiie, do they deign to look upon the carcass or 
touch it with their powerful beaks. The liead is 
elevated and thrown back, the lanceolate feathers of 
tlio neck are raised, the wings arc partially ex- 
panded, quivering with energy, and the tail is spread 
to its full extent. The prey is eitlior devoured on 
tlie spot or borne off in the talons to the eyrie. 

Although possessed of a powerful llight, observes 
]Mr. Audubon, tlic Qolden Eagle lias not the speed of 
many Hawks, nor even of the White-headed Eagle. 
It cannot, like the latter, pursue and seize on the wing 
the prey it longs for, but is obliged to glide down 
through the air from a certain height, to ensure the 
success of its enterprise. The keenness of its eye, 
however, makes up for this defect, and enables it to 
spy at a great distance the objects on which it preys ; 
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and it seldom misses its aim, as it falls with the swift- 
ness of a meteor towards the spot in w^hich they aro 
concealed. AV^hen at a great height in the air its 
gyrations aro uncommonly beautiful, being slow and 
of wide circuit, and becoming the majesty of the king 
of birds. It often continues them for hours at a time, 
wdtli apparently the greatest ease. 

The nest of this noble species is always placed on 
an inaccessible shelf of some rugged precipice, never, 
that 1 am aware of, says Audubon, on a tree. It is 
of great size, flat, and consists merely of a few dead 
sticks and brambles, so bare at times that the eggs 
might be said to be deposited on the naked rock. 
They are generally two, sometimes three, having a 
length of three and a half inches, and a diameter at 
the broadest part of two and a half. The shell is 
thick and smooth, dull white, brushed over as it w ere 
■wuth undefined patches of brow'u, Avhich are most 
numerous at the larger end. The period at wdiich 
they are deposited is the end of Tebruary or the 
beginning of March. 

They are capable of remaining without food for 
several days at a time, and eat voraciously whenever 
they find an opportunity. They swallow their food in 
large pieces, often mixed wuth hair and bones, -which 
they afterwards disgorge. They are muscular, strong, 
and hardy, capable of bearing extreme cold without 
injury, and of pursuing their avocations in the most 
tempestuous weather. A full-gro-svn female weighs 
about twelve pounds, the male about two pounds and 
a half less. 

Tliey do not obtain the full beauty of their plumage 
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iintil the fourfcli year, the Eiug-tailed Eagle of aiitliors 
being tlie young in the dress of the second and third 
years.* They are said to breed in Scotland, Ireland, 
and sometimes on the Snowdon Hills, in Wales. They 
are scarce in England, but are found in the Alps, 
Germany, Russia, India, and J^forth America. 

Birds of mature plumage have the summit of the 
head and nape of a lively golden red, the feathers 
being acuminated ; all the other parts of the body 
obscure brown. The quill-feathers of the wings are 
ratlicr darker than the rest of the plumage, and the 
insides of the legs and the tarsal feathers are of a 
ligliter brown. The entire tail is of a uniform 
brownish-black, varied only by occasional transverse, 
narrow, wavy bars of grey, which appear to become 
more and more obsolete as the bird advances in age. 
The cere and toes are of a dull yellow, the beak bluish- 
horn colour, darker towards the tip ; the irides hazel, 
and the claws deep black. 

Eagles are capable of being tamed; a gentleman 
near Belfast once possessed one that was extremely 
docile and tractable. It was taken from a nest in 
Inverness-shire. The bird became immediately at- 
tached to its owixer, who, after having it about a 
month, gave it liberty, which on its part was not 
abused ; for it came to the lure whenever called. It 
not only al]o\ved itself to be handled any way, but 
seemed to be gratified by the application of the 
hand to its legs and plumage. The Eagle was 
hooded, after the manner of the hunting-haw'ks, for 
some time, but the practice was abandoned; and 

♦ Oniitliological Biography, 
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although it may be necessary if the bird be trained 
for the chase, hooding is otherwise not required, as 
this remained quiet and contented for any length of 
time, and no matter how far carried on its master’s 
arm. It was quite indifferent to any person’s pre- 
sence, and was unwilling to leave its owner, even to 
lake a flight, having to be thrown into the air when- 
ever he wished it to do so. When tlie Eagle w'as at 
large, he had only to hold out his arm towards it, 
which as soon as perceived, even at a distance, it flew 
to and perched on. 

There are numerous modifications of form and 
character in different species of Eagle, adapted to the 
peculiarities of country and climate wherein they may 
be placed, as Tvell as to tho kind of animals iqion 
which they are destined to prey. Tho general habits 
of most of them are but little known to naturalists, 
who have consequently experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in arranging them in a systematic form. Some 
of them are said to prey upon small reptiles and 
insects, and even to feed upon vegetable substances ; 
they, moreover, possess tho mildness of manners 
of gallinaceous birds, and others are said to possess 
more the character of some of the omnivorous 
perching birds. The beak in certain species is ob- 
served to be shorter and more convex above than is 
usual in Eagles generally, and the tarsi become elon- 
gated, and the toes comparatively weak. 



The siib-fiiinily Accipitrinm^ comi^riaiiig the Hawks, is 
an iutermcdiate group between the Eagles and the 
Falcons. They hunt for their prey upon the whig, 
but at a small elevation from the ground in compari- 
son tlie typical Eagles. They sometimes, like the 

Falcons, strike their prey in the air, but generally, like 
the Eagles, upon the ground. They feed on living flesh, 
that is, such as they have recently deprived of life, and 



the beak, which indicates a greater cutting power than 
that of the Eagle, is the instrument of death instead 
of the talons. It is in the bill therefore that we 
must look for the greater development of strength, 
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and if compactness and solidity be indicative of that 
quality, the beak of the Hawk has tlie appearance of 
greater power, in comparison with its size, than that 
of the Eagle. The Q'oshawk’s bill, represented in the 
cut, may be compared with that of. tlie Eagle at page 
20. It will be observed that it is short and curved 
from the base ; in the middle of the cutting margin 
of the upper mandible there is a festoon, or rounded 
tooth-liko projection. The tarsi are lengtliencd and 
slender in comparison, and are scutellated, or covered 
in front with large broad scales ; the middle toe is 
considerably longer than those on the sides ; and the 
claws are strong, very much curved, and sharp pointed. 
Tlie wings are short and rounded, not extending 
further, when closed, than to twm-thirds of the length 
of the tail. The fourth quill-feather is generally tho 
longest in the wing. This form of wing is not 
adapted for long-continued straightforward flight, or 
for much agility in the air, but accords well with tho 
locality in which these birds usually seek for their 
prey, where only short flights and frequent ascent 
and descent are requisite. 

Hawks are pretty generally distributed, being found 
in almost every part of the w^orld. The most power- 
ful species are found in cold latitudes, as is the case 
with Eagles ; but they are not so much birds of tho 
mountain and the free sky as those birds arc. They 
inhabit hilly countries, where there are woods, and 
their short wings and facility of ascending and 
descending enable them to find their prey in places 
where there is no scope for the stoop of an Eagle or 
the rush of a Ealcon. 
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Tliey are usually divided into two sections — Gos- 
hawks and Sparrow-liawks. The former are by much 
the stronger birds of the two ; but they are at the 
same time hciavier, and perhaps not so courageous in 
proportion to their strength as some of tlie Sparrow- 
liawks. The latter inhabit more the lowland countries, 
though they also are most abundant in wooded dis- 
tricts. 

In the days of falconry these short-winged or low'- 
flightod ILiwks, we^'e denominated “ignoble hawks,” 
on account of their inferior style of catching their 
prey, and less splendid action in the air than the long- 
w'inged or noble Falcons. Some of them were, how- 
ever, trained for sport. The Goshawdc in particular, 
wliicli was dignified by the name of “ falcon gentle.” 

Ill form and habits the Goshawk approaches nc'arest 
to the Eagles. In fact, jNIr. Swainson observes, that the 
European Goshawk (^Aster palumharius), from its 
size and strength, might be very easily taken for an 
Eagle, and the same may be said of the white Gos- 
hawk of Australia. 

Goshawks prey upon hares, rabbits, pigeons, phea- 
sants, grouse, and partridges, which they can procure 
with little difficulty, as they arc either upon the 
ground, or but little elevated from its surface ; and 
as the bird has not to descend from any elevation in* 
the air, but approaches its prey, as it were, by stealth,, 
coming upon it sideways or obliquely, its lengthened 
tarsi are not endangered by the pounce. It flies low, 
and docs not stoop to its prey, says Mr. Yarrell, like 
the Ealcons, but glides in a line after it, and takes it 
by a mode which in the language of falconry is called 
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Talcing, If the game takes refuge in a copse or. other 
shelter it will sometimes follow it, if the cover is not 
very thick, or sit patiently on a tree or stone till it 
moves, or till some new game presents itself. 

When in search of food, the Groshawk sweeps along 
the margins of woods and fields, darting at anything 
either on the ground or on the wing, with great 
celerity ; the long tall, wdiich perforins the office of 
a rudder, assisting the bird materially in its move- 
ments. An American species, Aiiduhon says, is 
extremely expert at catching snipes on the w ing. 

Tlie male bird of this species is not so large as the 
female by one-fourth, or sometimes .one-third. A 
full-grown female measures from twenty-three to 
tw’enty-foiir inches in length. The plumage of both 
sexes in adult birds is nearly similar. The beak is 
horn colour, or bluish-black; the cere and irides 
yellow ; top of the head, the whole of the back, upper 
surface of the w'ings and tail-feathers dark greyish- 
brown ; in females the colour inclines to clover- 
browm ; the upper surface of the tail-feathers barred 
with darker brown ; a band passing over the lore, 
eyes, cheeks, and ear-coverts, the nape of the neck, 
throat, breast, belly and thighs nearly white, with 
spots, transverse bars, and undulating lines of dull 
black ; under tail-coverts white ; lore, checks, and 
ear-coverts greyish-brown, forming an elongated 
patch on the side of the head; the legs and toes 
yellow' ; claws black. 

Goshawks, varying somewhat in appearance and 
some minor characters, are extensively distributed 
over the northern parts of the eastern continent and 
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of America. lu England they are very rarely seen, 
blit they arc said to inhabit some of the more wild 
and solitary districts of Scotland. 

A well-known example of the genus Accipiter is 
the common Sparrow-hawk of this country, A, 
fringillarius. The delicacy of its shape and the 
symmctiy of its proportions, combined with the com- 
manding posture that it assumes when perched, and 
the vigour of its expression, give to this bird some 
distant resemblance to the smaller Ealcon, though in 
its general liabits it is very diiferent. 

Tlie Sparrow-hawk, next to tlie Kestrel, is the 
most abundant of British birds of prey, inhabiting all 
the woodland and more cultivated parts of o\ir islands. 
They are chieily distinguished from the birds of the 
preceding genus by their inferior size, and the greater 
comparative length and smoothness of their tarsi. In 
habits and mode of living a great similarity exists, 
and though small, they are equally noted for their 
courage and audacity. Unlike the Eagles and more 
noble l^lilcons, they begin to truss and rend their 
prey wdiile it is yet quivering beneath their claws, 
heedless of the pangs tliat this protracted torture 
adds to the excruciating pains which the dying bird 
already sufters. The Falcons, if their prey is not killed 
by the stroke, instantly kill it outright, by breaking the 
skull or dislocating the neck, before they begin to eat. 

This destructive and Avell-known species is remark- 
able for the great difference in size between the 
male and female, the former seldom measuring twelve 
inches in lengtli, whilst the latter often exceeds fifteen 
inches. It is one of the boldest of its genus, and the 
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female, from her superior size, is a fatal enemy to 
partridges and other game, as well as pigeons.* 

It builds in low trees, or thorn bushes, forming a 
shallow and flat nest, composed of slender twigs, and 
very similar to that of the ringdove, but rather larger. 
It will sometimes take possession of some old deserted 
nest in a tree, most frequently that of a crow. Tlio 
eggs are four or five in number, of a pale, bluish- 
white, blotched and spotted with dark reddish-brown. 
The young are covered with a dc^licate and pure white 
down, and are abundantly supplied with food by their 
parents. 

In the days of falconry the Sparrow-hawk was 
trained, and much approved in the pursuit of par- 
tridges, quails, and many other birds. 

The generic characters are — bill curved from the 
base, compressed; cutting margin of upper man- 
dible with a distinct obtuse lobe or festoon ; nostrils 
oval ; wings short, rounded, fourth and fifth feathers 



longest; first, with the inner web notched or sinuated ; 
the next four with both webs emarginated; tarsi 
large and slender, and scutcllated in front, with the 
scales thin and smooth, and closely united to each 
other ; middle toe longer than the outer by one joint, 
and exceeding the inner by two. Hind and inner 
toes of equal length and strength, armed with very 
strong, hooked, and short claws, much longer than 
those upon the middle and outer toes. 


• Selby. 




J'liltaui 

We now enter npon the consideration of tlie true 
lAilcons, the pre-eminent types of rapacious birds. 
They are inferior in size to the Eagles and A^ultures, 
but the most courageous and daring in the ca))ture 
of their X)rey, considering their size, of all rapa- 
cious birds. They x)ossess the most perfect symmetry 
of form, combined with a noble bearing and a bold 
resolute character of exx)ression. They strike their 
prey, which consists x)rincipally of birds, in the air, 
at any height from the ground, and rush upon it with 
tlie rapidity and force of an arrow. Elegant in the 
style of their flight, as poAverful in the aerial element 
to which they are so well adaj>ted, they may be con- 
sidered in some respects as the most interesting of 
the order, and indeed of all the feathered race. Their 
general form is robust yet compact, and their power 
of flight, from the full development of the wings, is 
])Ci*haj)s unequalled for swdftness and durability. From 
tliese striking characters, as Avell as from their docility, 
and BuscejAtibility of being reclaimed (or trained for 
the purposes of falconry), they have been usually 
termed the noble birds of prey,” or “ noble falcons,” 
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designation 




all the others coming under the 
noble.” 

The peculiar characters of the true Talcons are — 
the beak curved from its base, short and strong, with 
an acute, tooth-like process, and sometimes two on 
each cutting margin of tlie upper mandible, near tlie 
point, and corresponding notches in the lower maxilla; 
posterior to the tooth is a light festoon. The point of 

tlie upper man- 
dible s very sharp 
and much hooked; 
tliat of the lower 
is truncate, and 
nets with a grind- 
ing motion against 
the concavity of 
the hook. In 
many of the 
smaller Falcons 
this toothing is exhibited in a greater degree of deve- 
lopment, as they prey upon smaller birds, and have 
many feathers to pull in order to obtain but a small 
quantity of food ; so that a superior degree of tooth- 
ing does not bear any relation to the absolute power 
of the bird. The logs, or tarsi, are rather short, 
strong, and reticulated ; the middle toe exceeds the 
length of the outer one by a joint, and is united to 

it by a membrane at their base ; the inner too is 

shorter than that which is exterior, and is armed, as 
well as the hinder toe, with a strong claw, exceeding 
the others in length ; the hind toe is short. The toes 
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are much more slender than those of the Eagle, being 
used for clutching in the air, instead of on the ground; 
and the elongation of the middle toe is peculiarly 
adapted to the nature of the prey ; the sharp hooked 
claws are also evidently suited for prehension and 
carrying. The points of the claws are prevented from 
coming in contact with the ground or other foreign 
hard bodies, when the bird is at rest, by a provision 
which renders them partially retractile, not indeed in 
the same manner as those of the cats, among the 
]\Iainmalia, which have the power of withdrawing or 
sheathing tlieirs within the integuments, but by giving 
the bird of prey the power of elevating them at plea- 
sure. The toes of Ealcons often appear cramped when 
the bird is perched ; but this arises in most instances 
from the careful arrangement of its talons, that their 
points may not be blunted or injured. The muscles 
which invest the thigh-bone of the Falcon are remark- 
ably large, and the tendons which communicate with 
the toes are tough, and of firm texture, so that 
the birds arc enabled to lift and carry through the 
air, for a long distance, bodies nearly as largo as them- 
selves. 


In the wings of the true Falcons the second 



and tiiird quills are always the longest, though 
the first is very little inferior to them in length. 
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One or more of tlie first quills have the inner web 
notched, and are remarkably firm in texture. The 
other quill-feathers are shortened gradually so as 
to form a pointed wing, which reaches to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. 

Pointed wings, it has been observed, are not so good 
for straightforward flight in perfectly still air as 
wings which arc broader, and therefore when there is 
no wind, and the Palcon is in level flight, it always 
flies obliquely or curving ; the same may be also ob- 
served in the Swallow tribe, and indeed in all birds 
which have the wings much pointed. But this form 
of the wings constitutes, or at least constituted, one 
of the chief excellences of the Palcons as sporting 
birds. Such wings are of course not good for mount- 
ing the air, unless they have some resistance to con- 
tend with, and therefore Palcons get the slcy better’* 
directly against the wind than in any other direction ; 
and as it is the reverse with birds at which Ealcons 
chiefly were flown, this gives the Falcon great ad- 
vantage in capturing those w^hich are of powerful 
wing and doubling flight. 

Any one wdio reflects on the matter, Mr. Mudie 
observes, will readily understand how the wund and 
the Falcon, by being two forces acting at an angle to 
each, must produce a resulting motion of the Falcon in 
the diagonal direction, and upon the w^ell-knowm prin- 
ciple of the composition of forces, and the resulting 
force, in mechanics, send the bird much more rapidly 
and much more directly upwards, than if it had to w^ork 
its w’ay wholly by the action of the wings. The Falcon 
thus gains her elevation with comparatively little labour, 
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and arrives at the same altitude with much less 
horizontal distance than if she had a side wind, and 
especially* if she went down the wind, which would 
then carry her horizontally away from the prey, and 
render it exceedingly difficult for her to gain such a 
height as tliat she would return upon it with any impe- 
tus, or indeed with any chance of seizing it. This is a 
beautiful instance of mechanical action and structural 
adaptation of the Falcon to the wind. AVhen the 
Falcon has gained her elevation, she turns and remains 
poised for a few moments, her wings acting the while 
with great rapidity ; and there is little doubt that this 
fiction of the wings tends to excite all the energies of 
the bird to their very utmost, as well as to enable her 
to take her aim Avith unerring certainty. The moment 
that she has by this means gained her excitement and 
her poise, the rush with which she descends resembles 
that of the lightning, and, when seen laterally, it abso- 
lutely dazzles the eye. In such a ease, if the breeze 
is moderately fresh, and the Faleoji powerful, the cap- 
ture of her prey is certain, be it almost what it may 5 
for she now descends in her oblique but arrowy path 
by the combined energy of three forces — her own 
excited action, her gravitation, and tlie force of the 
wind. The prey seems to be aware of this, for though 
it may be a lapwing or a pigeon, or any other bird 
which is “ clever at its feathers,” and which has thrown 
her out at single chase, till she has abandoned that 
style of pursuit, it screams and appears powerless and 
vanquished, even while the Falcon is yet so high as to 
^ppear no bigger than a lark ; and after the scream 
one can hardly count moments till tlie prey is^iSt^uck 

E 
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to the ground. In the whole action of animals of wild 
nature in the finding of their food, there is perhaps 
none equal, in point of style and beauty of mecliaiiical 
contrivance, and adaptation to this contri stance, as tliis 
rush of the Falcon upon the wide moor, where prey 
and preyer are equally in their element in free nature, 
and in the full possession and practice of all their 
resources.* 

It was this beauty and strength of fliglit, combined 
with their docility, graceful appearance, and courageous 
demeanour, that brought them, in the days of our 
ancestors, for a considerable period, into general use 
for the pursuit and capture of other birds. The art of 
falconry soon became the pride of the rich, and their 
chief field amusement. A hawk in the fist was often 
represented by the painters of tliose days to indicate^ 
the nobility of the person whoso form and feature's 
were depicted upon the canvas. . Various legislative 
enactments were made for the preservation of the 
birds, as well as their eggs. So valuable were they 
considered, when possessed of the various qualities 
most in request, that in the reign of James I. Sir 
Thomas Monson is said to have given One thousand 
pounds for a cast (a couple) of Hawks. 

The species of this sub-family arc very numerous, 
and are scattered all over the globe. They have been 
divided by Cuvier into two sections, the Falcons and 
the Jer-falcous. The former, it is said, having the 
beak more completely toothed than the latter ; but the 
latter are the more powerful birds. It is, however. 


* Cyeloytcilia. 
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doubtful whether the characters arc sufTicicntly distinct 
to admit of generic separation. 

One of the most est('emed species in the days of 
falconry Avas the Jer-falcon (^Falco islandicus) ^ an in- 
habitant of the northern portions of Europe and 
Americaj, On account of their scarcity, very high 
{)riccs were paid for these birds. Iceland was and is 
one of their most favourite strongholds. In England 
they are cxtnnuely rare, nor arc they less so north of 
tlie Tweed, ajid in Ireland. They frequent the preci- 
pitous coasts of Norway and Sweden, and were some- 
times known as Norway Hawks” on that account. 

The lengtli of the male bird is about twenty-two 
inches, and iho wings stretch to the extent of about 
four feet. The female is tw^o or three inches longer, 
and proportionally greater in tlie extent of tlie wings. 
The beak is powerfully formed, being curved from the 
base, and of firm texture ; the upper mandible is armed 
witli an acute tootli near the point, and there is a cor- 
responding notch in tlie under mandible, wliicli is 
truncated at the tip. The colour of the bill is bluish, 
being darker at the tip, and having the cere bluish- 
yellow. The tarsi, which together with the toes are 
yellowish, arc feathered on their upper portion, and 
are shorter and stouter than the corresponding parts 
in the true Falcons; the wifigs, too, are somewhat less 
pointed than in those birds, and they are not so long 
in comparison. The tail is long, square, and capable 
of being spread very w ide, and of striking upw ards or 
dowiwards against the air witli considerable force. 
The superiority of wing-pow'er and tlie strength and 
capacity of action in the tail give to the Jer-falcon an 

n 2 
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advantage over the Eagle, and enable her to strike her 
prey either in the air or upon the ground, and with 
the same effect in both cases. 

As in most rapacious birds, the general plumage 
varies considerably in colour and marking, according 
to the age of the bird. The ground-colour is usually 
white, with narrow bands of brown on the upper parts 
and tail, and tear-shaped spots of the same colour upon 
the under part of the body, interspersed with lines 
and arrow-point spots, likewdso brown. Old birds 
appear to have the head, all the under parts, and the 
tail white. The colours on the upper parts of the male 
bird are at all times darker than those of the female. 

The Jer-Mcon is said to build annually on the rocky 
coasts of Norway and Iceland. It seldom appears in 
the southern parts of the British Islands. Dr. E. 
Moore, of Plymouth, has rccordc'd a notice of one 
taken in Devonshire so lately as the year 1834. Dr. 
Borlase, in his ‘‘History of Cormvall,” refers to the 
occurrence of one at ITclston. Other specimens have 
likewise been procured in this country, but its true 
habitat appears to be in the higher northern latitudes, 
Norway, Iceland, Greenland, Siberia, Russia, and 
occasionally the north of Germany ; but apparently in 
no country more plentiful than in North America. 

Dr. Richardson, in the “ Eaiina Boreali- Americana,’* 
says, we saw it often during our journeys over the 
barren grounds, where its habitual prey is the ptar- 
migan, but where it also destroys plovers, ducks, and 
geese. When the Jer-falcon pounces dow^i upon a 
flock of ptarmigan, the latter endeavour to save them- 
selves by diving instantly into the loose snow, and 
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making their way beneath it to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

One of the most elegant of its genus is the Peregrine 
Falcon {Falco peregrinus), which, on account of its 
great docility, and the comparative ease with which it 
was pr(^ured, was the most generally used by those 
who pursued the amusement of hawking. The female 
Peregrine, being larger than the male, was the Falcon 
par excellence, and being considered more powerful 
and courageous, was usually flown at herons and 
ducks ; the male Peregrine was called the tercel, 
tiercel, and tiercelet, and was more frequently flown 
at partridges, and sometimes at magpies. 

Tlie Peregrine is a discursive species, and ranges 
over all parts of tlui world, at least of the eastern 
hemisphere. It frequents high and rocky mountains ; 
and in the breeding season it may be found along our 
coasts where the cliffs rise to three or four hundred 
feet. They are very courageous birds, darting sud- 
denly, perpendicularly, and with great rapidity on 
their prey, wdiich principally consists of partridges, 
pheasants, quails, wood pigeons, etc., and the smaller 
quadrupeds. A Peregrine is sometimes to bo seen 
stationed on the top of a hillock, or on a low branch 
of a tree, on the look-out for game, and when a covey 
of partridges rises it daslies across them, and endea- 
vours to strike, which it often does with so much force 
as to kill the birds, and then doubling instantly, seizes 
it before it reaches the ground, and carries it off to the 
place of its retreat. It does not, however, scruple to 
attack the larger species of birds, and sometimes gives 
battle even to the Kite. Like most predatory ani- 
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mals, these birds are stimulated to action by the pres- 
sure of hunger alone, and remain inactive and almost 
motionless while the process of digestion is going on, 
and until the renewed cravings of their appetite stimu- 
late them to further exertions. 

The flight of this bird is of astonishing rapidity. It 
is scarcely ever seen sailing, unless after being disap- 
pointed in its attempt to secure the prey u hich it has 
been pursuing, and even at such times it meredy rises 
with a broad spiral circuit, to attain a sulficient eleva- 
tion to enable it to reconnoitre a certain s])ace below', 
it then emits a cry much resembling that of the 
Sparrow-hawk, but gcmerally loudcT, like ihat of the 
European Kestrel, and flies olf swiftly in qiujst of 
plunder. The search is often performed with a flight 
j’csembling that of the tame pigeon, until perceiving 
an object, it redoubles its flappings, and pursues the 
fugitive with a rapidity scarcely to bo conceived. Its 
turnings, windings, and cuttings through tlio air uro 
now surprising. It follows and ]iears the timorous 
quarry at every turn and back-cutting wiiich the latter 
attempts. Arrived within a few feet of the prey, the 
Falcon is seen protruding his pow^erful legs and talons 
to their full stretch. His wings are for a moment 
almost closed ; the next instant ho grapples the prize, 
which, if too weighty to be carried off directly, ho 
forces obliquely towards the ground, sometimes a 
hundred yards from where it was seized, to kill it and 
devour it on the spot. On the contrary, should it not 
prove too heavy, the exulting bird carries it off’ to a 
sequestered and secure place.* 

* Ornithological Biography. 
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Of all birds at which the Peregrine flies, the Heron 
appears to be the most difficult to master, and affords 
the greatest degree of sport. The Heron is a high 
flyer, and can mount into the air wdth as much facility 
as the Falcon, and is instinctively aware that the latter 
can inflict no material injury as long as he is upper- 
most in the air, and thus the contest is delayerl by the 
manmuvres of cacli to gain the sky of each other. And 
even when tlie Falcon docs get uppermost, the long- 
pointed bill of the Heron becomes a serviceable in- 
strument of defence, and is thrust out by the muscles 
of tlie Icngtliened neck bcdiind tlie wing, at the same 
time that lie continues his flight; and should the 
Falcon be too eager in her pounce, she would stand a 
chance of being transfixed on the bayonet-like weapon. 
The difficulty which the Hawk encounters when at- 
tacking a bird so formidably armed, made the hawking 
of that bird a very choice and even a royal sport in 
the days of haw king ; and great pains were taken to 
preserve Herons for this purpose. As soon as they 
have gained any advantage over their cpiarry, the more 
noble Falcons invariably attack the vital parts, in 
order to d(^prive their prey of life and the power 
of doing mischief as soon as possible. The head 
and upper part of the neck are first attacked, and 
the instrument of death, the biU, soon performs its 
office. 

The Peregrine, observes Mr. Audubon, is a cleanly 
bird in respect to feeding. No sooner is the prey 
dead than the Falcon turns its belly upwards and be- 
gins to pluck it with its bill, wffiich he does very 
expertly, holding it meantime quite fast in its talons ; 
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and as soon as a portion is cleared of feathers, tears 
the flesh in large pieces and swallows it with great 
avidity. If it is a large bird, he leaves the refuse 
parts; but if small, swallows the whole in pieces. 
Should he be approached by an enemy, he rises with 
it and flics off* into the interior of the w'oods, or, if he 
happens to be in a meadow, to some considerable dis- 
tance, he being more w^ary at such times than when he 
has alighted on a tree. 

The wdiole length of an adult Peregrine Falcon is 
from fifteen to eighteen inches, depending on the sex 
and age of tlic bird. The beak is blue, approaching 
to black at the point ; the cere and eyelids yellow, the 
irides dark hazel-brown ; the top of the head, back of 
the neck, and upper surface bluish-slate or ash colour, 
becoming lighter at every succeeding moult — the males 
usually the most so ; the feathers of the back, wing- 
coverts, and tail barred wdth a darker tint; the pri- 
mary wung-feathors brownish-black, the inner webs 
barred and spotted with rufous-white ; tlie front of 
the neck white, wuth dark brown longitudinal lines ; 
the breast rufous-wdiite, with dark brown transverse 
bars; the flanks, under tail-coverts, and the upper 
surface of the tail-feathers barred transversely with 
dark brown and greyish-white ; legs and toes yellow ; 
the claws black. 

Young Peregrines have the head and upper surface 
of the body and wing-coverts of a brownish-ash colour, 
the edge of each feather rufous ; the dark longitudinal 
streaks on the under side of the body more conspi- 
cuous, but, gradually shortening and spreading late- 
rally, ultimately change their direction and become 
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transverse. This change is first observed on the 
feathers of the belly and the flanks.*’* 

The smallest of the British Falcons is the Merlin 
{Falco (Psalon)\ it is also one of the swiftest on the 
wing, tlie boldest in the chase, and the most easily 
tamed, and therefore, in the days of falconry, it was 
in especial repute as a lady’s Hawk. The weight of 
the female Merlin is only about six ounces, and the 
male is not more than five. It is a resident through- 
out the year in this country. In the breeding season 
it resorts to the lonely moors, where it constructs its 
nest in clefts of rocks, heaps of stones, or bushes, 
according as one or the other may be most convenient. 
It resorts to these upland haunts about the same time 
when the summer emigrants, or birds of summer 
movement, which winter abroad or in the lower and 
more fertile parts of the country, resort to the same 
places; and it quits these upland retreats at an ad- 
vanced period of the season, following the other birds 
on their migration southward, though it does not 
appear that it quits the country along with those 
which winter in more tropical climates. When the 
Merlin comes to the margins of the uncultivated land, 
it is one of the severest enemies of the partridge. Its 
eye is very keen and its motions rapid ; and thus it 
beats the fields with more success than the larger 
Hawks. Notwithstanding its boldness and power of 
wing, the Merlin is one of the lowest-flighted Falcons, 
and when on the cultivated lands, it is generally found 
skimming over the fields, or along the hedges, very 
close to the surface; and thus, as its prey is 

• VarroU’s British Birds. 
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always below it, tlicre is comparatively small chance 
of escape.* 

The Merlin makes its scanty nest on the ground, 
laying four or five eggs, mottled all over witli two 
shades of reddish-brown, and measuring one inch seven 
lines in length, by one inch three lines in breadth. 
Temminck says these birds inhabit forests and moun- 
tains, building their nests in trees or on shelving 
rocks. 

From its habit of sitting on a bare stone or portion 
of rock, this species has acquired the name of Stone- 
falcon. In France it is called le Bocliicr^ and in Ger- 
many, Stein Falke. 

The Merlin measures from ten to twelve inches in 
length, depending on the sex of the specimen. An old 
male has the beak bluish horn colour, pah'st at tlie 
base, darkest towards the tip, the cere yellow ; the 
irides dark brown ; the top of the head blue-grey, with 
dark lines passing backwards ; the cheeks, and from 
tlience round the back of the neck, pale reddisli-brown, 
also marked wdth dark streaks, forming a collar ; the 
whole of the back and wing-coverts fine blue-grey, the 
shaft of each feather forming a dark central line; 
wing.primaries pitch-black ; upper surface of the tail- 
feathers bluisli-grey over two-thirds of tlieir length, 
with slight indications of three dark bands, the distal 
third nearly uniform black; the tips of all the feathers 
white; the chin and throat white ; breast, belly, thighs, 
and under tail-coverts rufous, with brown central 
patches, and darker brown streaks ; under surfaces of 
the tail-feathers barred with shades of grey, a broad 

* British Cyolopffidia. 
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(lark terminal band, and wliiie tips; legs and toes 
yellow ; claws black. 

Jn the female, the top of the head, back, wing-coverts, 
and secondaries are dark liver-brown, the shaft of each 
feather darker, tlie edge tipped with red; the tail- 
feathers brown, with five narrow transverse bars of 
wood-brown ; under surfice of tlie body pale brownish- 
white, with darker brown longitudinal patches; the 
beak, cere, eyes, legs, toes and claws as in the male. 
Young males resemble the females ; and in birds of 
the year, the wfiiigs do not reach so far towards the 
end of the tail in those that are adult. 

Some of the sinalh'r species of Ealcon have two dis- 
tinct tooth-like projections on the cutting margin on 
each side of the upper mandible, giving to the bill a 
greater lacility of trussing the small birds wliicli form 
tli(‘ir food. This process is seen most distinctly in the 
bill of Ilierax ccernlescens^ which is an elegant little 
bird. The Cuckoo Falcon {Aviceda cuctiJdides) is such 
a perfect prototype of the hook-billed Kites of tropical 
America, says JMr. Swainson, that but for its bill it 
would be impossible to distinguish the two genera, 
which both are disguis(id in the plumage of the cuckoos. 

The general form of this remarkable bird, continues 
the same writer, may be briefly described. It has the 
long wings of a buzzard, the tips reaching to within 
two inches and a half of the extremity of the tail ; the 
three first cpiills are graduated, and slightly sinuated 
in the middle of the inner web ; the tail is broad and 
quite even ; the bill is broad and compressed, having 
two teeth on each side, situated near the tip ; the 
nostrils are closed, and merely open by a transverse 
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slit ; the tarsus is so short, that it is inferior in length 
to the middle toe, and is feathered half-way down, the 
remaining portion being covered with irregularly- 
shaped somewhat hexagonal scales ; the soles of the 
feet are remarkably broad, and all the tlirco toes are 
cleft to their base ; the outer toe is shorter than the 
inner one, and is only as long as the hinder, leaving 
out tlie measurement of the claws. 

The general tint of the upper plumage, including the 
wings and tail, is of a very dark cinereous, almost 
approaching on the wings to blackish ; the middle of 
the back, however, and the scapulars are dark brown ; 
the ash colour being more clear in the head and tail. 
The under plumage from the throat to the breast is of 
a light ash, which there changes to a cream-coloured 
white, banded with broad bars of blackish- brown, of 
which there are two on each feather. The inner shafts 
of the quills arc cinereous- white, those of the primaries 
only having from five to six remote black bars, most 
conspicuous on their upper surface ; the inner wing- 
covers are ferruginous, without any markings. The 
tail has a very broad band of black at its tip, and a few 
irregular half bars at the base of the outermost feather; 
cere and feet yellow. Total length about sixteen 
inches. 



Tin: sj^ccies described in tlie preceding page conducts 
us to the Kites, which form the sub-family MihincB ; 
a distinct section of diurnal preyers, both in the 
appearance and habits of the species. 

The generic character of the Cuckoo Kites {Gymindis 
ciictildides) arc thus described by INlr. Swainson, in his 
Synopsis. Bill high, the sides much compressed, with 
the hook considerably lengthened ; the cutting margin 
irregularly sinuatcul, or nearly straight ; under man- 
dible small and weak. Sides of the head and orbits 
partially naked. Nostrils obliquely transverse, open- 
ing by a slit. Tarsi very short, not exceeding the hind 
toe and claw ; the anterior part plumed half-way from 
the knee. Toes broad, with fleshy margins ; the two 
lateral exactly equal ; the middle slightly longer, the 
hinder slightly shorter, than the inner toe. The claws 
nearly equal, except the exterior, which is smallest. 
Soles of the feet very broad, and without prominent 
pads. Wings long; the fourth quill the longest. 

Depriv(‘d in a great measure of the daring spirit 
which characterises the Balcons, the Kite needs not 
the powerful instruments of capture and destruction 
which are so highly developed in that genus. The bill 
is therefore smaller and weaker, in proportion to the 
size of the bird, than in any of the Hawks or Eagles ; 
the cutting margin is neither toothed nor festooned, 
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but sinuated, or slightly waved ; the tip very acute, 
and considerably hooked and hnigtheiied. The tarsi 
are short and slender, and although the birds exceed 
the Sparrow-hawk in size, they are not nearly so 
powerful in the foot. The toes are likewise modified 
in character, and destitute of pads to the soh's ; but the 
lengtli of the wuiigs and the forked tail, wliich give to 
these birds their peculiar power and grac(‘fulness of 
diglit, are tlic characters which more particularly sepa- 
rate the Kites from the other rapacious birds. 

Kites are not very numerous in species, but they 
are generally distributed over tlic world. They feed 
upon the smallest species of quadrupeds and birds ; 
reptiles and carrion also form a portion of their food. 

The Kork-tailed Kite {Milvus ictinus) is the only 
species of this sub-family that is found in Britain, or 
indeed in Europe. It is readily distinguished from 
the other Falconidce, even when at a distance on the 
wing, by its long and forked tail. The flight of tliis 
species is singularly graceful and easy; gliding smootlily 
along with little muscular exertion, and by no means 
swift, it appears to float in the air without the slightest 
ettbrt. It still retains in some districts the name of 
Gleg or Glead, derived, according to Pennant, from the 
Saxon glida. But though the Kite moves with such 
freedom in the air it does not prey upon any sort of 
creature there. It feeds on the ground, and chiefly upon 
the young of the most timid animals and birds. Moles, 
mice, frogs, insects, worms, and snails are items in its 
bill of fare; and no kind of carrion comes amiss to it 
when pressed by hunger. Like the Sparrow-hawk, 
it frequently visits tlio poultry-yard, but is often 
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deterred from its purpose by the vociferations and 
show of resistance of the hens, wliich are courageous 
in defence of their broods. 

The Kite chiefly inhabits wooded districts, near 
lulls or open downs, but frequently changes its abode 
in the winter. It is not known, however, tliat they 
wholly quit the country. It makes a nest early in 
the spring, in a fork of some large tree, of twigs and 
sticks wattled togtdher, and lined with w^ool and any 
other soft materials. The eggs are gejierally three, 
rai’oly four ; rather larger than those of a hen, dirty 
white, with a few rusty spots at the larger end, some- 
times quite plain ; weight nearly two ounces. 

The general colour of the Kite is reddish-browm, 
lighter on the head, which inclines to grey, and under 
parts, each heather having a central longitudinal 
streak of dark brown ; the cere, tarsi, and toes yellow, 
the hill horn colour, and the claw s black. 

Ojie of the most elegant examples of this sub-family 
is the Sw allow^-tailed Kite of America {Nauclerus f ur- 
eal us). It is a native of the southern states of North 
America, extending into Mexico, migrating southward 
from colder districts, and never seen farther to the 
(‘ust than Pennsylvania. The chief peculiarity of this 
bird is its sw^allow-like mode of catching insects upon 
the wing. In calm and w^arm weather they soar aloft, 
pursuing the large insects called mosquito- haw'ks, per- 
forming the most singular evolutions, and using their 
tail wdth singular elegance of motion. Their flight is 
remarkably easy, graceful, and buoyant. Their prin- 
cipal food consists of snakes, lizards, and small reptiles, 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, and large insects. Audubon 
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says that in pursuit of these they never alight, but 
clutch them up with an easy stoop and without any 
apparent exertion, and devour them in the air. At 
other times they may be seen snatching, from the 
trunks or exposed branches of trees, a species of cicada 
or locust, which swarm among the woods, and likewise 
a species of lizard, remarkable for the rapid changes 
of its brilliant colours. 

The bill of this species is small, but llic upper 
mandible is considerably curved at the point; it is 
bluish-black above, light blue on the cere, and the 
edges of both mandibles. Edges of the eyelids light 
blue; irides dark. Eeet light greenish-blue; claws 
flesh-coloured. The head, neck, breast, belly, under 
surface of the wings, sides of the body, tliighs, and 
under tail-eovcrts pure white; the back, wing-pri- 
maries, secondaries, upper tail-coverts, and tail-feathers 
black, with a purplish metallic lustre; the t(Ttials 
black on the outer webs, but patched with pure white 
on the inner ; tail very deeply forked. The length of 
the bird appears to be from twenty-three to twenty-six 
inches, and the extent of the wings about fifty- one 
and a half. 
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In the sub-family Buteonm, or Buzzards, we observe 
a great diminution of the raptorial power, daring spirit, 
and lirmuesstof plumage, so characteristic of the more 
noble birds of prey. We no longer find the fearless 
steady gaze of the Falcon, or the stern glance of the 
Eagle, conscious of his own might ; the symmetry of 
form, or the mail-like texture of the plumage. The 
bill is much less powerful, having a more lengthened 
form than that of the Falcon or Hawk, and the depth 
from the ridge to the cutting margin at the nostrils 
considerably less. 

It is broad at the 
base, flatly convex 
above, and much 
compressed to- 
wards the tip, 
wdiich forms a 
rather slender acute hook. There is a conspicuous 
obtuse lobe on the cutting margin, anterior to the 
nostrils, which project a little. The lower mandible 
is obliquely truncated. The claws are short, and 
less hooked than those of the preceding birds of 
this family, and their whole frame is loose, and 
apparently feeble. 

On the confines of this sub-family may be placed 
one of those singular combinations of apparently 
heterogeneous characters which are occasionally found 
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in the animal kingdom. The Secretary bird {Oypo- 
geranus serpentarius) is one of those forms which has 
perplexed the systematist, and has consequently been 
assigned to different orders or families, according to 
the opinions of different naturalists. It has been 
referred to tlie gallinaceous order by one, to the 
grallatorial by another ; it has been arranged with the 
vultures and the eagles. Cuvier has pkeed it at the 
end of his genus TPalco ; its hooked and cleft bill, its 
projecting eyelids, and all its anatomical details, ho 
observes^ indicate its relation to that order. Mr. 
Swainson, in the first volume of his “ Classification of 
Birds,” considers it as the grallatorial type of thci vul- 
tures; but in his ‘‘Synopsis,” subsequently published, 
it is arranged with the eagles. It is evidently an aber- 
rant form, and its habits, the form of its bill, and otlier 
characters, seem to indicate its near affinity to the 
birds of the present sub-family. 

In the SwalloAv-tailed Kite the raptorial form is 
modified in adaptation to the exclusively aerial habits 
of preying peculiar to that species ; in tlie present bird 
the raptorial characters are modified in adaptation to 
its terrestrial habits. The one captures reptiles by 
pouncing upon them with its talons, whilst upon the 
wing ; the other strikes them upon the ground with 
its powerful feet. 

The principal generic characters of the Secretary 
consist, according to Mr. Bennett, in the form of his 
beak, which is shorter than the head, thick, and 
curved nearly from the very base, where it is covered 
with a cere ; in the long and unequal feathers, which 
take their origin from the back of his head, and are 
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susceptible of elevation and depression ; in the naked 
skin wliieli surrounds his eye, and which is shaded by 
a series of hairs, in the form of an eyebrow ; in the 
great length and slenderness of his tarsi ; and in the 
shortness of his toes, which are terminated by blunted 
talons, of little comparative size or curvature. The 
only known species measures upwards of three feet in 
length. Its plumage, when in a perfect state, is for 
the most part of a bluish -grey, with a shade of reddish- 
brown on the wings, the large quill-feathers of which 
are black. The throat and breast are nearly white, 
and the rest of the under surface of the body ofters a 
mixture of black, and red, and white, the plumage of 
the legs being of a bright black, intermingled with 
scarcely perceptible brownish rays. The plumes of 
the crest w'hich ornaments the back of the head, and 
from the supposed resemblance of which to the pens 
frequently stuck behind the ears of clerks and other 
writers the name of Secretary was given to the bird, 
are destitute of barbs at the base, but spread out as 
they advance, and are coloured with a mixture of 
black and grey.* 

These birds arc natives of the south of Africa, 
where on dry open grounds they destroy vast numbers 
of noxious reptiles and insects. A lengthened tarsus 
is given them to course over the ground with speed, to 
pass quickly over soft yielding sand, or through 
tangled brushw'ood, where their prey lies concealed. 
This length of tarsus also secures the body, in a great 
measure, from the venomous bite of serpents, which 
sometimes form their prey ; the wings are also thus 
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anabled to act with freedom, and serve as instruments 
of attack as well as of defence. Though the legs are 
long they are remarkably powerful, and capable of 
striking the prey with great force on the ground. 
When one of these birds meets with a serpent capable 
of offering strong resistance, he flies oft* with his prey 
in his beak to a considerable height, and then dropping 
it, follows it in its descent with wonderful rapidity, so 
as to be ready to strike it when it falls stunned to the 
ground. He also strikes it with his wings, which are 
rendered more effective by each being armed with 
three rounded bony projections. The reptile lies, at 
length, wearied out and crippled; the work of destruc- 
tion is completed by laying open the skull with the 
beak. 

The Secretary is not of a wild disposition, and has 
won universal good-will by its continuous exterminat- 
ing war against noxious reptiles. Tliey are numerous 
near the Cape, where they are tamed inmates of the 
poultry-yard, and render good service in destroying 
snakes and rats, which are too apt to intrude into 
their precincts. 

In its wild state, when pursued, the Secretary trusts 
rather to its speed of foot than to its wings, and it is 
rare that the hunter can approach near enough to 
get a successful shot at the bird. They live in 
pairs, building their nest on the top of some small 
tree. 

Of the Buzzards (JButeo) there are few species 
natives of this country. The Common Buzzard {Buteo 
vulgaris) may be met with not unfrequently about 
the more cultivated plains and woodlands, frequenting 
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places where there is much old timber, or the wide 
tracts which are called forests. In Scotland it resorts 
to wooded uplands, breeding on the edges of ravines, 
with whicli they are intersected. It is said to be 
indolent and cowardly. Bulky in appearance, and 
rather slow in flight, Mr. Yarrell observes, the Buz- 
zard remains for hours watching from tlie same tree, 
preferring apparently the casual approach of an 
animal that may serve for a meal, rather than find it 
by a laborious search. Though occasionally seen 
soaring in the air in circles, it is much more frequently 
stationed on a tree, from which, if approached, it 
bustles out with a confused and hurried flight, indica- 
tive of fear. As the places which the Buzzard 
frequents generally abound in game, it has less need of 
exertion to procure its food than any other of the 
diurnal birds of prey. It is, says Mr, Mudie, the 
only diurnal rapacious bird that preys in the thick of 
the forests, jind on the ground in them ; and though, 
when we compare it with those hawks which drive 
through the air, or beat the bushes on the waste, it 
seems an indolent creature, yet vigilance is its habit, 
and the only one that is well adapted to the places 
which it frequents. To beat a forest of tall trees by 
flying over it would answer very little purpose, and 
to beat through the branches would be impossible for 
a day bird, that depended on the light of the sun. 
The habit of the Buzzard therefore, though different 
from that of any of the other diurnal birds of prey, is 
just as finely adapted to the places which it frequents 
as that of any of the others ; and the Peregrine, for all 
its speed, and the Harrier, for all its diligence, would 
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find but a small supply in those places where the 
Buzzard fares abundantly. 

The Buzzard makes a nest in the fork of a tree, and 
lines it with wool, hair, and other substances ; some- 
times it takes possession of a deserted crow’s nest. 
The eggs are two, and not unfrequently three in num- 
ber, rather larger than those of a hen, of a dirty white, 
generally spotted with rust-colour, chiefly at the 
larger end. 

Buzzards vary in colour, but the prevailing tints 
are rich brovm, edged "with ycdlowish-brown on the 
upper part, w^hite on the throat, and yellowish-white 
on the belly, the former marked with streaks, and the 
latter wdth arrow points and spots of brown ; the 
quill and tail feathers baiTed with blaekish-brown. 

The wdiole length of the bird is from twenty to 
twenty-two inches, depending on the sex, the females 
being generally the largest. The tarsi are short and 
strong, covered anteriorly with feathers for about an 
inch below the joint, naked tlieir whole length posti'- 
riorly ; scaled both behind and before ; the sides 
reticulated wdth smaller scales. The toes are short, 
the middle and outer one connected by a short mem- 
brane. The toes are partially scaled ; claws strong ; 
wings ample; the first quill-feather short, about 
equal in length to the seventh ; the third and fourth 
are conspicuously larger than the rest ; the first four 
feathers with the inner webs deeply notched. 

Harriers, which form the genus Circus^ are distin- 
guished from the true Buzzards by the more elongated 
and slender form of their bodies, their lengthened, 
taper, and naked legs, the still greater softness of 
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their plfimago, and by the circular disk of short 
feathers which surrounds tho face. In these two last 
points the Harriers exhibit an obvious resemblance to 
the owls, and tho affinity, on comparing the skeleton 
of each, is decided. 

Independent of. the slender body and very long 
members, under which, Mr. Swainson observes, we 
include both the wings, feet, and tail. Harriers may 
bo readily known by their largo ears, partially sur- 
rounded by a ruff of short and rather stiff feathers, 
which form a semicircle round the outer portion of the 
head on each side, and which meet under the chin. 
The bill is comparatively small, unusually elevated at 
tlie base, but very narrow and feeble towards its out- 
ward half. Now these tw'o characters, unknown in 
any other falconiiio group, are precisely those which 
arc prevalent among the owls, and thus unite those 
nocturnal birds to the hawks and falcons. The tip of 
the bill is lengthened and very acute, while the festoon 
of the upper mandible is either entirely wanting or is 
so faintly indicated that it can hardly be perceived. 
The legs of 
these birds are 
remarkably 
long, and more 
resemble those 
of the sparrow- 
hawk than of 
any other 
group. Thehind 
toe is peculiarly short, conspicuously shorter than either 
of the two lateral ones, and the claw occupies one-half of 
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the total length. The feet and claws are smaller and 
more feeble than those of the hawks or buzzards. The 
third quill-feather is the longest in the wing of these 
birds, and the tail is rounded. 

Of the habits to which such modification of form is 
adapted, those of the Hen Harriqr (Circus cyaneus) 
may be adduced as an example. These birds, says 
Mr. Tarrell, inhabit flat marshy situations, fens, low 
moors, and commons partially covered with furze and 
short bushes. They feed indiscriminately on small 
mammalia, birds, and reptiles. They are considered 
to be particularly destructive to the young of gallina- 
ceous birds. Their flight, performed apparently with- 
out much labour, is easy and buoyant, but not rapid, 
and generally within a few feet of the ground, which 
they appear to examine with great care, making close 
and diligent search for any object of food, and have 
courage and strength sufficient to pounce upon and 
kill a partridge, a red grouse, or even a pheasant. * 

The sexes in this species differ so much, both in 
size and in plumage, that they have often been de- 
scribed as different birds. Even in the same sex the 
colours are not a little perplexing, as they vary with 
age, situation, and season. 

The full-grown hen Harrier is about twenty inches 
long and three feet and a half in the extent of tho 
wings. The naked parts are yellow, and the irides 
dark brown. Brown and dusky white are the prevail- 
ing colours of the whole bird. The head is mottled 
brown on the upper part, and the concha round the 
eye is brown, immediately surrounding that organ, but 

* History of BritiBh Birds. 
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terminates in a white eyebrow, which reaches to the 
cere of the beak, and it is white below, but terminates 
in a brown border. That appendage gives enforcement 
and expression to the eye, perfectly distinct from any 
other of the tribe. Tlie feathers below are brown, 
with pale margins, and pass into white at the tail- 
coverts ; the upper part is brown, lightest on the sca- 
pulars and lesser coverts, and the margins of the 
feathers are lighter. The tail is brown, with dusky 
bars, and the quills of the wings very deep brown, 
inclining to black. 

In the male, the breast, head, and all the under 
part are of a fine grey, lighter in those parts of the 
concha which are white in the female, and also where 
the brown is lighter in the upper part of that bird. 
The remainder of the under part is white, with very 
faint markings, indeed all the markings in the male 
bird are obscure and faint ; but notwithstanding that, 
and the dilforonce of size and expression of the eyes 
, (the irides are yellow in the male and brown in the 
female), the shape and air of the birds correspond 
exactly.* 


* Mudie’s Feathered Tribes. 
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Appointed to keep iu check tlie too rapid increase 
of those small quadrupeds wliich only come abroad at 
night, the nocturnal birds, whicli now claim our notice, 
require a modification of structure and character dif- 
ferent to those which distinguish the birds which feed 
by day. A peculiar power of sight is requisite to 
enable the night bird to find its prey, and as it must 
lly near the ground, a different kind of plumage is 
needed in order that the flapping of its wdngs upon 
the air should not betray its presence to the timid and 
•wary prey. A keener sense of hearing is likewise given 
to these birds, enabling them to determine the exact 
locality of their prey. The colours of tlie plumage, 
says Sir William Jardine, exhibit a union of tints best 
suited for concealment ; nothing marked or obtrusive, 
no bright or gaudy plumes which might quickly catch 
the eye of an otherwise unwarned prey, but a chaste 
and harmonious blending of the more sombre lines, 
mixing as a whole into a neutral tint, but showing on 
close inspection the most minute and delicate of na- 
ture’s pencillings. 

The general figure of the Owl is well known ; but 
although in its plumage it looks a stout, plump bird, 
yet stripped of feathers, the apparent bulk is reduced 
to a mere nothing, a small mass of skin and bone. 
The whole plumage is soft and downy ; and the pccu- 
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liar construction of the wing-feathers renders the 
flight noiseless. The wings of the Goatsuckers (Ca^ 
priirmlgidce) , Mr. Swainson observes, alone of all other 
birds exhibit a similar conformation. In both these, 
the tips of the external barbs of the outermost quill- 
feathers, instead of lying flat upon each other, in the 
ordinary way, are detached and curved outwards, so 
as to resemble the teeth of a fine saw ; hence it fol- 
lows that when the air is beaten by wings so formed, 
there is no reverberation. The opposite extreme of 
this structure is seen in the gallinaceous birds, wliere 
the external barbs are very stiff and pressed close upon 
each other ; this formation of wing causes the air to 
be suddenly and abruptly expelled from beneath it, 
and occasions that loud whirring noise, often startling 
to tlie unprepared pedestrian, with wliich the partridge 
ascends from the ground, and seeks safety in flight. 
Tlie whole structure of the wings of the Owl is evi- 
dently intended to promote a noiseless flight: the 
quills are unusually broad, while the barbs no less 
than tlie general plumage are remarkably soft and lax, 
in order to permit a free escape of the air in all 
directions. That these circumstances, however, should 
not diminish the powers of flight too much, the wings 
are generally rather long, and the four outer quills have 
that abrupt sinuosity in their inner webs which is so 
universal among the swift-flying falcons. 

Some conception, however, of the diminished powers 
of flight possessed by the Owls may be obtained by 
comparing the sternum of the Tawny Owl, here re- 
presented, with that of the Peregrine Falcon. The 
bones of the Owl, it will be observed, are deficient 
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in surface and strength. The keel has but little depth, 

the sides 
are narrow, 
while the 
forked 
bone which 
in falcons 
is circular, 

broad, and strong, will be found in the Owl to be an- 
gular, slender, and weak. The deficiency of bone ob- 
sen^able in the posterior portion of the sternum of tlie 
Owl is likewise an indication of weakness in the wing. 
Sufficient wing-power being obtained by this forma- 
tion, a further development of bone was not requisite. 

An extraordinary power of vision is necessary to 
enable these birds to distinguish clearly the objects 
on which they prey in the dusky gloom that prevails 
after sunset ; and ‘‘ here, ” to use the words of Mr. 
Swainson, “ we trace, in a beautiful and wonderful in- 
stance, ‘ the wisdom of God in creation.’ The eyes, 
in the first place, arc of an enormous size ; but as if 
this were not sufficient, they are surrounded witli two 
large concave disks — generally composed of white and 
shining feathers — for the purpose of concentrating a 
greater extent of light to be reflected upon the eye, 
which is placed in the centre.” The irides of the eyes 
of Owls have a remarkable sensibility to light, owing 
probably to their destined habit of living constantly 
in a half light, and shunning the noonday sun. If ex- 
posed to the glare of day, most of the species seem to 
be powerfully affected by it, and the eyes are either 
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closed entirely, or defended by an internal lid, which 
is brought down with ease and rapidity. 

The power of 
hearing in Owls is 
perhaps as great 
as that possessed 
by any other bird. 

The auditory open- 
ing in the typical 
species is very 
larg(', and covered 
by an operculum, 
which is elevated 
or closed at pleasure. The margin of the operculum 
is formed of a (hmse row of short feathers, having 
flattened (juills, wliich are covered by the posterior 
margin of the concha when the operculum is closed. 
To enable tlie Owl to perceive more distinctly any 
sound that may indicate a prey, the bony structure of 
the ear is produced further out above than it is below ; 
and as tlie pny is on the ground the auditory canal is 
directed downwards and forwards. 

The large size of the head of these birds in com- 
parison with that of the body is well known, and is 
principally caused by the presence of several large 
cavities, which communicate internally with the ears. 

The bill of the Owl, as well as its hooked and 
pointed talons, indicate the predacious habit of the 
bird. The bill is curved generally from the base, but 
it is much more slender than in the diurnal birds of 
prey. The cere in some species is large, and completely 
concealed by the thick ruff of bristly feathers that 
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project forward from its base, in others it is altogether 
wanting. The gape is extensive ; the neck short and 

thick. The 
tarsi are in 
general short, 
and more sle]i- 
der than those 
of diurnal prey- 
ers, but the 
muscles of the 
leg are well 
formed, and 
often well pro- 
tected by fea- 
thers and hairs. The toes are armed with strongly 
curved and acute talons, which are retractile to an 
extreme degree ; the outer toe is capable of being 
directed forwards or backwards. 

The species vary greatly in size, and, according to 
their several powers, their food consists of mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, and occasionally fishes ; while, among 
the smaller species of Owls, twilight-flying beetles 
and large moths are objects of search. Owls, like the 
Falcons, return by the mouth the indigestible parts of 
the food /Swallowed, in the form of elongated pellets, 
which are found in considerable numbers about the 
usual haunts of the birds. Their head-quarters appear 
to be in the northerly and cold climates. Such as are 
found in tropical countries are not so bold as the 
northern races,, and do not exhibit the characters of 
the raptorial species. 

Although in general nocturnal or crepuscular 
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feeders, there are Owls which can see in the daytime, 
and they take their prey ; but the embarrassment of 
a night bird is ludicrous when driven from his 
retreat, for when he ventures abroad in the daytime, 
he is followed and tormented by a host of small birds, 
which seem aware of his disadvantage, but do not dare 
to attack him ; they tease and worry the poor blind 
bird until he leaves their neighbourhood, or finds some 
friendly retreat where he may be screened from their 
view. 

Inoffensive as these birds are to man, they have 
been regarded as objects of superstition by the igno- 
rant of various countries, and from the earliest times. 
They have been considered as birds of darkness and 
ill omen, and by some as messengers of death. On 
the other hand, the Athenians made them sacred to 
their patron goddess, and symbolical of wisdom. 

Owls are interesting birds, and the sounds which 
they utter, says Jlr. Mudie, though deep and mono- 
tonous, have music for a well-tuned ear; the part 
which they act in creation is moreover an important 
one; and from the number of vermin which they 
destroy, there are few birds more worthy of protection. 

The Owls are a numerous family. In Great Britain 
the number is limited to six or seven species, and 
some of these, being only occasional visitors, are rarely 
met with. The formation of the ear, the eye, and the 
facial disk are the peculiar distinctions of this family, 
Mr. Swainson observes, and it follows that the dif- 
ferent primary groups will repose upon the greater 
or less development and modification of these organs. 
The nakedness of the tarsi, length of tail, and di- 
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minishecl proportions of the feathery disk ai^ound the 
eyes point out the Canadian and Hawk Owls as the 
aberrant groups. 

The Hawk Owl (Surnia funerea) is one of the most 
diurnal of all the Owls. It is bold and active on the 
wung, and in the smallness of its head, tlic narrowness 
of its feet, produced tail, and daring habit, its similarity 
to the hawks is apparent, though the feet and the 
feathery disk around the eye indicate the family to 
which it does belong. The general plumage, particu. 
larly of the wdngs, differs much from that of Owls in 
general. In them the exterior margins of the quills, 
as already observed, are edged with a fringe of fine 
flexible hairs, which allows the wing to beat the air 
without causing much noise, but it impedes the flight 
of course. The present species has not this marginal 
fringe, and therefore its flight is firmer, b\it more 
noisy. It is thus enabled to dash upon its prey and 
seize it on the wing, which the more downy-wijigcd 
Owls never attempt to do. It is an inhabitant of 
North America, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and other 
parts of the north of Europe. In the summer season 
it feeds principally upon mice and insects ; but in the 
snow-clad regions which it frequents in winter, Dr. 
Eichardson observes, neither of them are to be pro- 
cured, and it then preys mostly on ptarmigan. When 
the hunters are shooting grouse, this bird is occasion- 
ally attracted by the report of the gun, and is bold 
enough, on a bird being killed, to pounce down upon 
it, though it may be unable from its size to carry 
it off.* 


^ Fauna Boreali-Americana. 
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Wilson* describes this bird as it appears in the 
northern parts of the United States as follows; — The 
male of the species is fifteen inches long; the bill 
orange-yellow, and almost hid among the feathers ; 
plumage of the chin curving up over the under man- 
dible; eyes bright orange ; head small; face narrow, 
and with very little concavity; cheeks white; crown ^ 
and hind head dusky black, thickly marked with round 
spots of white ; sides of the neck marked with a large 
curving streak of brown-black, witli anotlier a little 
beliind it of a triangular form ; back, scapulars, rump, 
and tail-co verts brown-olive, thickly speckled with 
broad spots of w^hite; the tail extends three finches 
beyond the tips of the wings, is of a brown-olive 
colour, and crossed w'ith six or seven narrow bars of 
white, rounded at the end, and also tipped wdth white ; 
the breast and chin are marked with a large spot of 
brown-olive; upper part of the breast light; low’er 
and all the parts below elegantly barred with dark 
brown and white ; legs and feet covered to and below 
the claAvs with long whitish plumage, slightly yellow, 
and barred with fine lines of olive ; claws horn colour. 
The weiglit twelve ounces. 

The female is much darker aboffe ; the quills nearly 
black ; and the upper part of the breast is blotched 
wnth deep blackish-brown. 

The fSnowy Owl {Nactua nyctea) is another example 
of the day-feeding Owls, distinguished principally 
from the other Owls by the absence of tufts on the 
head, the small size of the ears, and the diminished 
extent of tlie disk of feathers surrounding the eyes. 
It is one of the most remarkable species of the group, 

a 
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and receives its name from tlio snowy whiteness of its 
plumage, which is only interrupted on the liead and 
neck by a few minute dots of dull brown, and on the 
rest of the body by regular transverse semilunar streaks 
of the same colour, but narrower and lighter on the 
under than on the upper side. These streaks do not 
extend to the legs, wliich are covered down to tho 
claws by long, thick, shaggy, hair-like feathers. The 
whole of the plumage is soft, close, and tliick, alford- 
ing a most elFectiial protection against the severities of 
weather, to which this bird is constantly exposed in 
the Arctic regions wliich it inhabits. Even tlie beak 
is almost entirely buried in tl\e disks of tho eyes, wliich 
advance internally to a much greater extent than on 
tho outer side. The head is small ; the iris of a bright 
golden yellow ; the tail short, scarcely extending be- 
yond the wings ; and the bill and claws strongly curved, 
and of a deep black. In the female the s])ots and bars 
are darker and more numerous, and never disappear 
to so grt.^at an extent as in the male, which sometimes 
in advanced age becomes almost purely white. Tho 
full-grown female, wliich is rather larger than the male, 
measures two feet in length, and more than live in tho 
expanse of the wiii^; and is consequently by far tho 
largest Owl, without tufts of feathers upon its lu'ad, 
with which we are acquainted. Its weight, however, 
according to Itearne, seldom exceeds from three to 
four pounds. 

This species is found in the north of Asia, in tlie 
north of Europe, and in the north of America. It 
feeds almost indiscriminately on birds, quadrupeds, 
fishes, and even carrion. Wilson describes it as being 
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partIciilaWy fond of frequenting the shores and banks 
of shallow rivers, sailing slowly over tlie surface, or 
sitting on a rocit a little raised above the Avatcr, 
watching for fish, wliich it seizes with a sudden and 
instantaneous stroke of the foot, seldom missing its 
aim. It is capable of swallowing entire animals of 
considerable size, such as grouse and partridges, young 
hai’es and rabbits. Mr. Bullock mentions an instance 
that came witliin his knowledge, in wliich a wounded 
individual disgorged a young rabbit whole. They breed 
upon the barren grounds ; and never migrate in search 
of a more temperate climate, but brave the coldest 
winters. Their voice is so dismal, that, as Pennant 
observes, it adds horror even to a Grroenland winter. 

This great northern hunter, observes Wilson, in- 
habits the coldest and most dreary regions of the 
northern hemisphere on both continents. The for- 
lorn mountains of Greenland, covered with eternal 
ice and snow^s, where for nearly half the year the 
silence of death and desolation might almost be ex- 
pected to reign, furnish food and shelter to this hardy 
adventurer, whence he is only driven by the extreme 
severity of the weather towards the sea-shoro. lie is 
found in Lapland, Norway, afld the country near 
ILudson’s Bay, during the whole year; is said to be 
common in Siberia, and numerous in Kamschatka. 
He is often seen in Canada, and the northern dis- 
tricts of the United States, and sometimes extends 
his visits to the borders of Florida. Nature, ever 
provident, has so effectually secured this bird from the 
attacks of cold, that not even a point is left exposed. 
The bill is almost completely hid among a mass of 
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feathers that cover the face ; the legs are clothed with 
such an exuberance of long, thick, hair-like plumage, 
as to appear nearly as large as those of a middle-sized 
(log, nothing being visible but the claws, which are 
large, black, much hooked, and extremely sharp. The 
wliole plumage below tlie surface is of the most ex- 
quisitely soft, warm, and elastic kind, and so closely 
matted together as to make it a diflicult matter to 
penetrate to tlu^ skin. 

The conformation of the eye of this bird, says the 
same excellent ornithologist, forms a curious and in- 
teresting subject to the young naturalist. The globe 
of the eye is immovably fixed 
in its socket by a strong, elastic, 
hard, cartilaginous case, inform 
of a truncated cone ; this case, 
being closely covered with a 
skin, appears at first to be of 
one continued piece; but, on 
removing the exterior mem- 
brane, it is found to be formed 
of fifteen pieces, placed like the 
staves of a cask, overlapping a 
little at the baseornarrow' ends, 
and seems as if capable of being enlarged or contracted, 

' perhaps by the musculjsir membrane with which they 
are encased. The eye being thus fixed, these birds as 
they view diflferent objects are always obliged to turn 
the head; and nature has so exactly adapted tlieir 
neck to this purpose, that they can with ease turn it 
round, Avithout moving the body, in almost a complete 
circle. 
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IIorn(?cI or Tufted Owls, are distinguished from 
others of the family by a tuft of feathers, called 
ears or egrets, on each side of the head above the 
eye, which the bird can erect or depress at pleasure. 
The Eagle Owl (JDulo maximum) is a noble example, 
and is one of the largest species. The facial disk is 
largo, but more or less imperfect above the eyes. The 
bill is strongly inclined from the very base ; nostrils 
largo, oblique, and concealed ; auditory openings 
oval, of moderate size, extending about half across 
the cranium, and covered by the outer disks, and 
arc without an operculum. It is nearly two feet in 
length from the beak to the tall, and measures no 
less than five in the expanse of its wings. The head 
and upper parts are variegated with a mixture of 
blackish-brown, and reddish-fawn colour, the long 
plumes on the head being nearly black, the stiff 
feathers of the base of the beak whitish, with black 
tips, and those of the face varied with black, reddish, 
and grey. The throat is nearly white, and the 
ground-colour of the breast and abdomen fawn 
colour, with numerous broad, black, longitudinal 
blotches, and slight, narrow, transverse, longitudinal 
bars. This transversed marking, but with the brown 
bands still narrower, extends to tlie inferior tail- 
eoverts, and the feathers of the legs. The beak and 
claws are black, and the iri^ of a bright orange. 

This bird is a resident in the northern parts of 
Europe generally, and it is likewise met with in 
America, or a* species so much resembling that of 
Europe in size, colour, and habits, that the same 
description will serve for both. It appears to be most 
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abundant in Russia, Crerinany, and Switzcrknd, but 
is rarely seen in Erance or England. It frequents 
clefts of rocks, or old buildings, in the mountains, 
find is rarely seeji in the plains. It preys most 
in the dusk, but at times Hies abroad in the 
daylight and during the night, and feeds on mice, 
rats, moles, young rabbits, hares, and lawns, besidcis 
grouse and other game. Wilson thus describes tlie 
habits of the American species. This noted and 
formidable Owl is found in almost every quarter (jf 
the United States. Jlis favourite residence, however, 
is in the dark solitudes of damp swam])s, covered with 
a growth of gigantic timber; and here, as soon as 
evening draws on, and mankind retire to rest, he 
sends forth sucli sounds as seem scarcely to belong 
to ‘this world, startling the solitary pilgrim as he 
slumbers by his forest lire, 

Making night hitloous.’* 

Among the mountainous shon^s of the Oliio, and 
among the deep forests of Indiana, alone, and re- 
posing in the woods, this ghostly watchman has 
frequently warned me of the approacli of morning, 
and amused me with his singular exclamations — 
sometimes sweeping down and around my fire, 
uttering a loud and sudden Waugli O ! waugh O ! 
sufficient to have alarmed a whole garrison. lie lias 
other nocturnal solos, no less melodious, one of which 
very much resembles the half-suppressed screams of 
a person suffocating or throttled, and cannot fail 
of being extremely entertaining to a lonely benighted 
traveller in the midst of an Indian wilderness. 
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In Europe the Eagle Owls construct large nests 
in lofty trees or on rocks. The eggs, which are 
seldom more than two in number, are of a short 
oval sliape, two inches five lines long, by one inch 
ten lines wide, and perfectly white. 

It has not been correctly ascertained what purpose 
the tufts or egrets that adorn the head of these birds 
answer. It is higlily probable, Mr. Swainson remarks, 
that tliey are given to the Owls for some specific 
purpose connected with a very refined sense of 
hearing, more than for a mere ornament, because 
the females possess these egrets as well as the 
males ; and even when these birds are at rest, these 
egrets are more or less erect, as if to assist the 
ear in catching the slightest noise. In their shape, 
no less tliaii in their position, the egrets of the 
Owls are analogous to the external ears of quad- 
rupeds ; the outer surface being convex, and the 
inner concave. In the typical Owls, which have no 
egrets, tlie ear is veny large, and protected by a lid 
or operculum. WHit're the egrets are very large, the 
size of the ear is reduced nearly one-half, and has no 
operculum, so that by a balance of powers the faculty 
is probably equalized. The diurnal Owls, whose eye- 
sight does away with tlie necessity of acute hearing, 
have small ears and no egrets. This equalization of 
Acuities, in sliort, is one of the most beautiful laws of 
the creation.* 

Tho common AVhitc Barn Owl, {Strix Jlammea) 
is a familiar example of the typical form. The head 
is large ; tho facial disk largo and complete ; the 

* Kat. Hist, and Classification of Birds. 
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ears are large, and furnished in front witlf a broad 
membranous operculum. It has no tufts or egrets. 
The wings of this species are long and ample, ex- 
tending, when closed, two inches beyond the tips of 
the tail-feathers ; tlie edges of the wing and tail- 
feathers have tlie appearance of being worn, the fibres 
forming the web being of unequal lengtli, and the 
wings therefore, when beating the air, make very 
little or no noise ; an obvious advantage to the birds, 
when it is considered that they generally feed on so 
nimble and wary an animal as a mouse. The tarsi 
are long, and covered with short, white, hair-like 
feathers, a few of wliich are spread over the upper 
surface of the toes ; the claws, which arc brown, are 
rather slender, the inner edge of that of tlie middle 
toe is slightly serrated. The whole length of the bird 
is fourteen inches. In an old male the beak is almost 
white; irides bluish-black; facial disk stained with 
rust colour at the inner and lower part of each eye ; 
the margin of the disk defined by the white fc‘ath(TS 
being tipped with brown ; top of the head and neck 
very pale buff, thinly spotted wdth black and Avhite ; 
back and wings darker buff, speckled with grey, and 
spotted with black and white ; upper surface of tail- 
feathers pale buff, with five transverse grey bars ; all 
the under parts pure white. 

The AVhite Owl takes up its abode in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of man, in his barns and out- 
houses, where his presence is of essential service, 
as he preys upon those pilfering little quadrupeds 
which commit such havoc in the farmer’s stores. 
The fecundity of those pests is well known, and, as 
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if to counteract their speedy increase, a pair of these 
Owls will rear two or three broods in the course of 
the year. The female lays from three to five eggs, 
which are oval and white, measuring one inch six 
lines ill length, and one inch three lines in breadth. 
The nest is formed in some gloomy corner iii the 
roof of an old barn, in old malting kilns, or deserted 
ruins of any sort, and also in holes of decayed trees. 
Young birds have been found in July; they have 
also been found in September, and Mr. Waterton 
mentions having found young Owls in the nest so 
late in the year as December. Mr. Blyth, in the 
“Field Naturalist’s Magazine,” says, that a nest of the 
Barn Owl, one summer, in the neighbourhood of 
Tooting, in Surrey, contained two eggs, and when 
these were liatehed two more were laid, which latter 
were probably hatched by the warmth of the young 
ones ; a third laying took place after the latter were 
hatched, and the nest at last contained six young 
Owls of three different ages, which were all reared. 

These, birds seldom leave tlieir retreat during the 
day, but a little before sunset, when mice begin 
to move, they sally forth and may be observed 
hunting along hedgerows, orchards, and other small 
enclosures near out-buildings. They may be seen, 
says White of Selborne, to beat the fields over like 
a setting dog, and often drop down in the grass 
or corn. Should they have young ones, they may bo 
observed carrying the prey in their talons to the 
nest ; but as their feet are often required to enable 
them to gain access to the nest, the birds alight on 
some neighbouring perch and transfer the prey to tho 
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beak. Iii order to give them a firmer gi’asp, they 
arc supplied witli a serrated edge to the middle claw. 

This species is very generally distributed over the 
globe. It is common in the more temperate portions 
ofEuro])e. It inhabits India and Japan, according 
to jM. Temminek and others. It is found in 
-^Vfrica, even as far south as the Cape of (}ood Hope, 
and has also been observed, though more thinly 
diffused, in the United States of North America. 

There is one species of Owl which exhibits a 
striking peculiarity in its habits, namely, the Bur- 
rowing Owl {Nijctipetes cuiiicularid) . This Owl, 
instead of taking up its abode in the gloomy retreats 
or solitary recesses in crumbling ruins or extensive 
forests, delights to dwell in the wide and o])en plains, 
and often in com])any with animals remarkable for 
tlieir social and orderly disposition, the marmots, or 
prairie dogs. Their presence appears to be rc(piired 
in these places to keep in check the too rapid increase 
of coleopterous and other insects, that breed in pro- 
fusion in those localities. They are small birds, and 
derive tlieir name from their habit of burrowing into 
the earth, to form themselves a house and retreat 
from danger or inclement weather, as well as a nestling- 
place for their young. In the trans-Mississippian 
territories of the United States, says Charles Buona- 
parte, Prince of Musignaiio, the Burrowing Owl 
resides exclusively in the villages of the marmot, or 
prairie dog, whose excavations are so commodious 
as to render it unnecessary that our bird should 
dig for himself, as he is said to do in other parts 
of the world, where no burrowing animals exist. 
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These villages are very numerous. They are composed 
of sliglitly elevated mounds, and the entrances placed 
either at the top or side. The Burrowing Owls are 
diurnal feeders, and are generally believed to live 
upon insects, mice, and reptiles. 

Like all diurnal Owls, the Burrowing Owls have small 
opeiiiiigs to tlie cars, wdiich are destitute of opcTculiim ; 
tlie facial disk, which is composed of slender feathers, 
assuming the form of short bristles tow^ards the toes. 
Tlie lobes bem^ath the toes are large and much granu- 
lat(ul; the nails are rather small, the posterior one 
having no grotive beneath. The w’ings are short and 
rounded. Lengili of bird nine and a half inches, and 
the extent of the wdngs tw'O feet. The general colour 
of tlie pluniage is a light burnt umber, spotted with 
wdiitish ; the lower part of the breast and belly are 
wdn’tisli; the feathers of the former being banded 
wdtli brown. AV'ings darker than the body, spotted 
and banded with whitish. The bill is horn colour, 
paler on tlie margin, and yellow- on the ridges of both 
mandibles ; the inb'rior mandible is strongly notched 
on each side ; iridos bright yellow ; feet dusky, and 
rather long. 

Here w e take leave of the raptorial order, altliough 
there are many varietu.‘s of tliis last family. Sullicient 
lias perliaps been said to give a general idea of the 
habits and econoiri}^ of the birds, as well as to exhibit 
the beautiful adaptation of their structure to the 
functions they perform, and the importance of the 
part they have to act in the grand scheme of creation. 

We have endeavoured to trace a gradation of afliiiities 
through the whole tribe, from the carrion-loving bird of 
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the Vulture family to the more generous anchpowerful 
raptorial birds ; to delineate the daring and beautiful 
characteristic features of the Falcons, and to show the 
gradual decline of the raptorial courage and power 
exhibited in the sub-typical and aberrant groups of 
the family. We have traced the connecting links 
between tlie more ty])ieal species of tlie Falcomd<B 
and the Strigidoe, and have- observed that while some 
of the more powerful of this last family are capable 
of destroying quadrupeds of considerable size, the 
species last noticed preys principally upon insects. 
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Tjie insesHorial or porcliing order of birds is by far 
the most extensive and most varied in the whole 
circle of ornithology ; it comprehends all that vast 
asscMiiblage of spcci(5s distinguished by LinucXHis and 
otluTs under the separate ordcTS of Piece and Passeres^ 
and comprises all those tribes and families Avhich live 
liabitually among trees, and feed principally upon 
insects and vegetable substances, though some of them 
do occasionally feed upon the smaller species of birds, 
when driven to attack them by a scarcity of other 
food. Tlie feet of the birds of this ordtT are, as we 
might heiK^e suppose', especially constructed for grasp- 
ing, so as to ])erch upon the smaller branches of trees, 
the hind to(^ being on the same level or plane with 
those in front. The number of toes is generally four, 
one of them being directed backwards ; among the 
scansorial (climbing) birds, they are usually placed 
two before and two behind, and a few are distin- 
guished by having only three toes, two of which 
are directed forwards and one backwards. The tw^o 
lateral toes of the perching foot are generally un- 
equal in length, but in birds which often frequent tlie 
ground they are equal to one another or nearly so. 
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The perching foot differs from that of the raptorial 
(birds of pr(‘y) order, in having tlio three anterior 
toes not only directed forwards, but by those two of 
them which are on the sides having no capability of 
being turned in a different direction in relation to the 
middle toe. Tliis will be understood by reference to 
the illustration, in which is representcnl tlie foot of 
a crow and that of an owl. 



The bill varies in this order perhaps more than any 
other featun', both in form, magnitude, and strength. 
In sonu^ we observe a tooth in the upper mandible, 
having a resemblance to that of the falcons, while in 
others there is not the slightest trace of this process. 
In some families the bill is comparatively soft and 
weak ; in others hard and remarkably strong ; in some 
it is attenuated to an extraordinary d('greo, in others 
strongly curved and hooked ; but the varied structure 
and functions of this organ will be better exhibited 
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when the* economy of the different species is con- 
sidered. 

In the jfreseiit order, we find birds the most re- 
s[)l(md(Mit in plumage, the most melodious in song, 
th(? most ingenious architects (as exhibited in the con- 
stru(ition of their iicists), the great('st mimics, and the 
most loquacious linguists of the fi^athen'd race. 

The order is divided into five tribes, viz. : — 

T. Dentirostren^ or those birds which have a tooth- 
like process, or strong einargination, on ont^ or both 
mandibles, and are not raptorial, but organized for 
feeding upoii ins(‘cts, which they find upon or about 
trees and shrubs, 

IT. Fissirostrcs, or those birds wliich are organized 
for feeding upon flying insects, having the bill very 
broad at the base, and consequently an extensive 
ga[)(*; they seldom alight upon the ground. 

III. Scansorcs, comprising those' species which are 
particularly organized for climbijig about trees, the 
feet not b(‘ing adapted to terrestrial habits. 

IV. Teauivoslrcs, having tlie bill long and sh'iider, 
and organiz('d for extracting insects and their lood in 
general, from flower-tubes and other places of conceal- 
ment; s(3ldom frequenting tlie ground. 

V. Conirostres, distinguished by the birds of which 
it is composed having the bill more or less of a conic 
form, and an organization peculiarly fitted for feeding 
upon seeds, fruits, and molluscous insects, the feet of 
some of the species being adapted equally for walking 
and perching. 

The first of these tribes now claims our attention, 
and we proceed to examine the peculiarities and 
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economy of tlie tribe, and the modification (tf form by 
which its members are fitted to perform the various 
functions for which they w^ere created. 

The Pentirostral tribe is composed of five families : 
the Shrikes {Laniadcd)\ Thrushes {MeruUdcu) ; Sylvan 
Warblers, a family of small birds comprised under tlu^ 
term Sylviadce ; the Chatterers {Anipeluhe) \ and the 
[Flycatchers ( Muscicapidce ) . 

Tlie Shrikes {Laniadce^ approach the nearest of this 
order, in their habits and conformation, to raptorial 
birds, being the most rapacious birds among the Den- 
tirostres; and consecpiently they an^ distinguished by 
a strongly-developed tooth on (‘ach side of tln^ upper 
mandible near the tip of the bill. These birds, says 
Mr. Swainson, are the falcons of the insect world, just 
as much as the liaptores are the devourers of the 
feathered creation. Although, generally s])eaking, in- 
sectivorous in their feeding, Shrike's will oecjasional ly 
prey upon small birds, which the^y kill by striking oii 
the head, or pinching the neck with the bill, and 
afterwards they hew open the skull and diwour Ihe 
brain of their victim. The raptorial birds oxc]usi\('lY 
employ their talons in seizing their (juarry ; with tlu'se 
weapons they transfix their victim, or strike it w lih 
such force as frequently to cause instant death; the 
bill is reserved as a knife to separate tlie parts. 
Among the Dentiroatres^ this process is partially 
reversed: the bill, and not the fi'et, is the instrnmcmt 
of capture; and that the struggles of its prey may 
not injure the face of the bird, this organ is either 
much lengthened, or the base is so defended from thc^ 
possibility of mischief by rigid feathers directed for- 
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wards, that the face becomes secure from all injury. 
The bill itself, as in that of Lanius excuhitor, the 
Great Ash-coloured Shrike, is strongly curved towards 
tlie tip of tlie upper 
mandible, which is 
furiiislied with a de- 
luded tooth ; it is 
evidently a (*arnivo- 
rous bill, and is, more- 
over, so nuK'h eoin- 
prt'ssed laterally as to have great strength in pro- 
portion to its quantity of matter, and this enables 
th(' bird to pinch with eonsiderabh' force, and to 
take a firm hold of its prey, as well as to tear or 
divide it in 2)ioces. The claws also as instruments 
ol* capture, in the typical groiq), are jicculiarly fine 
and sharp ; a character which, according to Mr. 
Swaiiison, is common more or less to the whole 
family, 

Tli(*y are short-Avinged birds ; the first quill being 
of moderate length, the second shorter than the third 
and fourth, which are the longest in the wing. The 
wing is thus round(;d in its termination, and therefore 
much better ada2)ted for ascending and descending, 
or short and vigorous flight, than for continuous 
motion through the air. This agrees with their habit 
of haAvking upon the Aving for the larger insects, such 
as beetles, along hedges and coj^pices. The tail is 
long, strong in its coverts, and capable of being 
spread out like a fan, and is j)eculiarly seiwiceable in 
regulating the ascending and descending flight of the 
bird when in pursuit of its food. 
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Some of these birds have a singular habit of im- 
paling insects or a portion of their superabundant 
food on thorns, as a butcher docs a carcase on a hook 
that he may more easily dissect it; lienco the term 
Butcher-bird, by which they are designated. Various 
conjectures have been formed as to the obje(*.t to bc' 
gained by such a proccc'ding. Some persons have 
attributed this habit to the cunning of the bird in 
thus endeavouring to allure other prey ; some have 
considered it a mere ac‘.t of wanton (Tuelty ; and others 
as the result of a hoarding propensity, like that of th(' 
jays and magpies ; and by Wilson it has becm con- 
sidered to enable the Shrike more readily to tear the 
prey to pieces as it feeds, than by using his l(Mjt and 
claws, which are by no nutans proportionally strong 
with the beak. 

Shrikes associate in families, and migrate ac(M)rding 
to the season. As is the case with prc'datory birds 
generally, the pairs evince' great attaclinu'nt for each 
other, and the parent birds equal attachment for the 
family. There are a great many spi^cies of the Shrike 
enumerated by ornithologists, but only three visit this 
country, and two of these only occasionally as strag- 
glers. The lied-backed Shrike', or Plusher i^Lanius 
collttrio), is a more regular visitor to our island, 
arriving in May, and departing again for the south in 
November. The female bird, as is usual in tluj birds 
of prey, is considerably larger than the mah^, but the 
colours of each do not differ materially. The upper 
parts of the bird are reddish-brown, and the under 
portion soft, greyish-white; but the under part of 
the male has a tinge of rose colour, while that of the 
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female, still preserving a slight resemblance to the 
rapacious bird, is marked with dusky lines. It is an 
active bird,* and frequents hedges, coppices, and the 
margins of woods, feeding upon the beetles which 
resort to the same localities. The nest is very care- 
fully hidden in soimi close hedge or bush, or in one of 
those sliort but thickly-branched trees which are so 
common on the margins of forests. Externally it is 
composed of mosses and vegetable fibres, mixed Avith 
wool, and the inner part is composed of hairs A^ery 
neatly interlaced together. Tlie eggs are tiA"(^ or six 
in number, haAung the ground-colour Avhitish, but 
Avith the sanu^ blush, rosy tinge which characterises 
the under part of the male bird, and they are marked 
Avith spots of reddish-brown.* 

These birds, obserA^es Mr. Blyth, in a paper in the 
“Magazine of Natural History,” may be commonly seen 
perched like chats upon the topmost tAvng of some thick 
hedge ; or, like flycatchers, upon tlie bare branch of 
some tree growing out of the hedge, or sitting upon a 
post or paling, always in a conspicuous situation, 
Avhere their vision can extend over a considerable 
range, and whence they often dart after the larger 
passing insects, or upon any small quadruped or bird 
which lucklessly comes AAdthiii the sphere of their 
downward leaping flight ; or they slowly hover along 
the hedges, often remaining a long time fixed OA^er a 
particular spot, moving the wings rather quickly, but 
making no progress forward, then perhaps advancing 
two or three yards and again remaining fixed in the air, 
and at length, when they do alight, generally hovering 

* British Cyclopaedia, 
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for some time around the branch upon which they are 
about to settle. On these occasions it appears to be 
principally in search of tlie larger coleopterous insects ; 
and whilst the May-chaffer (Meloloutha vulgaris) lasts, 
this seems to constitute almost its sole food, as it 
also does that of many other birds which, at other 
seasons, subsist very differently. Having captured 
one of these insects in its bill, it flies with it to a perch, 
takes it in one foot, which it holds up to the inoutli 
like a parrot, and picks off a piece with its beak, still 
holding up the foot with the remainder, till it is all 
finished. When its appetite is nearly sated, it be- 
comes more dainty, eats only the abdomen, and im- 
pales the still-living body upon a thorn. l’'his habit 
of the Shrikes of impaling their superfluity of food, 
I am of opinion (says the writer), is precisely analo- 
gous to the hoarding instinct displayed by the Corvid 
the true titmice, and the nut-hatches, that they 
may thus sometimes furnish a resource against future 
need ; or it may be that Providence has thus intended 
them to regulate more eflcctually the number of 
those creatures upon which they were appointed to 
feed. 

It is not perhaps very often, except when, after a 
long continuance of rain, the various larger insects 
have become scarce, that this species of Shrike attacks 
the smaller vertebrate animals ; its principal and main 
food consisting usually of the larger coleopterous and 
hymenopterous insects, and, towards the autumn, of 
grasshoppers. They devour vast numbers of wasps. 
This species is commonly known among the peasantry 
of Kent and Surrey, and some of the adjoining 
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(bounties, • by the homely appellation of Jack 
Baker.” 

The gretft American Shrike, or Butclier-bird, de- 
scribed by Wilson under the name of Lanias excuhitor, 
is ten inches in length, and thirteen in extent. The 
upper parts are pale cinereous ; sides of the head 
nearly white, crossed with a bar of black, that passes 
from the nostrils, through the eye to the middle of the 
neck ; the whole under parts white or dusky, and 
thickly marked with minute transverse^ curving lines 
of light brown ; wings black, tipped with white, with 
a single spot of white in the primaries j ust below the 
coverts ; the scapulars, or long downy feathers that 
fill I over the upper part of the wing, are pure white ; 
the tail is cuneiform, consisting of twelve feathers, the 
two iniddlo ones wholly black, the others tipt more 
and more with white to the exterior ones, which are 
nearly all whiter ; the legs, feet, and claws are black ; the 
beak straight, thick, of a light blue colour, the upper 
mandible furnished with a sharp process, bending down 
greatly at the point, where it is black, and beset at the 
base with a number of long black hairs or bristles ; the 
nostrils are also thickly covered with recumbent hairs ; 
the iris of the eye is light hazel, pupil black. 

When we com])are the beak of this species, says 
Wilson, with his legs and claws, they appear to belong 
to two very different orders of birds ; the former ap- 
proaching, ill its conformation, to that of the accipi- 
trine, the latter to those of the pies ; and, indeed, 
ill his food and habits he is assimilated to both. Like 
the former, he preys occasionally on other birds ; and, 
like the latter on insects, particularly grasshoppers. 
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which I believe to be his peculiar food ; iiaving at 
almost all times, even in winter, found them in his 
stomach. • 

The character of the Butcher-bird is entitled to no 
common degree of respect. His activity is visible in 
all his motions ; his courage and intrepidity beyond 
every other bird of liis own size (one of his own tribe 
only excepted, L. tyrannua, or King-bird) ; and in 
affection for his young he is surpassed by no other- 
He associates with them in the latter part of the 
summer, the whole family hunting in company. He 
attacks the largest hawk or eagle, in their defence, with 
a resolution truly astonishing ; so that all of them r(J- 
spect him, and on every occasion decline the contest. 
As the snows of winter approach, he descends from the 
mountainous forests, and from the regions of the 
north, to the more cultivated parts of the country, 
hovering about our hedgerows, orchards, and meadows, 
and disappears again early in April. 

Audubon says that ‘‘ the propensity of tliCvSe birds 
to impale insects and small birds on tlie sliaq) 
points of twigs and on thorns, which they so fre- 
quently do at all seasons of the year, is quite a mystery 
to me, as I cannot conceive what its object may 
be.” 

The Bush Shrikes {Thamnophilince) are distinguished 
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from Lmimdce by the more elongated form of the bill, 
wliicli is strong, straight for the greater part of its 
length, andT^eiit only at the tip,* where the inflection 
is abrupt ; tlie tooth, too is much less developed, 
although in some species it is still very prominent, 
The f(i(3t are more robust, but the claws, no longer fine 
or attenuated, are broad and thick. The economy of 
these birds is totally difterent from those previously 
described. They live and search for their prey among 
tliiek foliage; hence their peculiar name of Bush 
Shrikes. Their wings for this purpose are very little 
used, and w(3 accordingly find these mennbers particu- 
larly short and feeble ; while the tail is somewhat 
length(3ned, and more or less rounded. 

Although many of the species far exceed the size 
of the thrush, there are others not much biggc'r than 
a wren. The spc'cies arc very numerous in the hotter 
latitudes of America, to which districts they are prin- 
cipally (‘onfined. The plumage is thick, but the texture 
of the featlu'rs uncommonly soft and lax ; the colours 
are always sombre, but often variegated with much 
elegance by dark bands and white spots. f 

In Africa these birds are represented by the genus 
Malaco)ioim, which contains the most beautiful of all 
the Shrikes. The largest species yet discovered being 
th(3 Largo Grrey-lu'aded Bush Shrike {Malaconotus 
olivaceus). This species is equal in size to a black- 
bird ; the wings, however, are short and rounded, indi- 
cating a most feeble flight, while the thickness and 
breadtli of the claws show that they are not at all 
formed for seizing or grasping anything but the 


* Swainsoii. 


t Ibid. 
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branches of trees; their great curvature, indeed, 
giving them an unusually firm grasp of such sub- 
stances, which is further increased by the* connection 
of the middle toe to half the length of the outer one, 
producing a great breadtli to the solo of the foot. 

The bill is black, and between that and the eye is 
a broad white stripe. A mantle of clear slate-colour 
spreads over the head, cars, sides, and upper part of 
the neck, all the remaining parts above being greenish 
or yellow-olive ; each of the lesser and greater coverts, 
and also tlie tertials and tail-feathers, is marked at the 
tip by a cream-coloured spot ; half of the greater 
quills are also edged with the same colour. The wings 
are not longer than the tail-coverts. The under 
plumage, from the chin to the vent, is bright and pure 
yellow, deepest on the breast and paler on tlie belly. 
The tail is but slightly rounded, the h^gs pahi, and the 
inner toe conspicuously shorter than the outer. The 
total length is ten inches and a half.* 

3?(;longing to the sam(^ genus tluTc is a very 7'emark- 
able species, a nativt? of Africa, which, from the 
singularity of its plumage on the lower part of the 
back, is called the Puff-backed Bush Shrike. All 
the Bush Shrikes, observes Mr. Swainson, as their 
generic name implies, have tlie feathers on the back 
unusually long and very soft ; but in the one now 
under consideration, these characters are developed in 
a most singular w'ay. When the feathers on the l)ack 
are raised, as they occasionally are, by the bird itself, 
they seem to form a semicircular tuft of the most 
delicate and beautiful white down, exactly resembling 
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that of tho swan, and as if that part of the body was 
protected by an artificial tippet. When in a state of 
repose, tliis" singular appearance completely vanishes, 
and the feathers lie on each other as on an ordinary 
bird. 

The male and female are differently coloured. The 
first has the upper plumage black, glossy on the head, 
ears, neck, and interseapulars, but brown on the 
wings and tail; on the lower part of the back the 
feathers are white, those on the surface having a gmy 
tinge; the scapulars, with the margins of the wing- 
eovcu'ts and middle feathers, deep black, the rest 
brown ; the whole of the undcT plumage is white. 

In the female there is no black whatever. AH the 
upp(?r plumage is light grey, palest on the rump, and 
with dusky stripes on the head ; the wing-coverts and 
quills have whitish margins ; under plumage from the 
(‘hill to the breast fulvous or buff, whi(*h gradually 
becomes almost white on the body, belly, and vent ; 
tail and wijigs deep brown ; the back feathers are not 
near so long as those of the mal(\ 

l^liis appears to be a social species, living in small 
(‘ompanies, much in the manner of our long-tailed tit, 
and if oiu' dis(‘overs food, it summons the rest to par- 
take of it also. Its food is the laiwa and pupic of 
iiisc^cts, and it builds in thorny thickets. It is seven 
inches and a half in length, the tail measuring three 
inches and a half.* 

The Tyrants (Tj/rannidw) are arranged by Mr. 
Swainson as a sub-family of the Shrikes, and they 
were also considered by Mr. Vigors as belonging to that 
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family. One of the tropical species is the JCmg-bird 
of Nortli America {Tyrannus intrepidus). The trivial 
name of King-bird was applied to this * species on 
account of its intrepidity, and the authority which it 
assumes over all others, particularly during the time 
of breeding, wdien he will attack without discrimination 
every intruder near his nest. Hawks, crows, and 
even eagles, this dauntless champion (he is only five 
inches and a half in length) fears not to encounter ; 
mounting above the eagle he darts down upon his 
back, rises again and repeats his merciless attack, to 
the great annoyance of the monarch of the birds. 

His usual mode of flight, Wilson observers, is singu- 
lar. The vibrations of his broad wings, as ho moves 
slowly ov(ir the fields, resemble those of a hawk 
hovering and settling in the air to recoimoitre the 
ground below ; and the object of th(‘. King-bird is no 
doubt something similar, viz., to look out for the 
passing insects, either in the air or among the flowers 
and blossoms below him. Infields of pasture, Ik' ofteji 
takes his stand on the tops of the nnilhan, and other 
rank weeds, n(‘ar the cattle, and makes occasional 
sweeps after passing insects, particularly the large 
blai^k gadfly, so terrifying to horses and cattle. His 
eye moves restlessly around him, traces the flight of 
an insect for a moment or two, then that of a seeoud, 
and even a third, until he perceives one to his liking, 
when with a shrill sweep he pursues, sc'izes it, and 
returns to the same spot again to look round for 
more. He hovers over a river, sometimes for a con- 
siderable time, darting after insects that frequent such 
places, snatching them from the surface of the water, 
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and divinyj about in the air like a swallow, for he pos- 
sesses at will great power of wing. Numbers of them 
are frequcmtly seen thus engaged for hours together, 
over the rivers Delaware and Schuyskill, in a calm day, 
particularly towards evening. He bathes himself by 
diving repeatedly into the water from the overhanging 
branches of some tree, where he sits to dry and dress 
his plumage. 

The gcmcral colour of the King-bird above is a 
dark slaty-ash ; the hi'ad and tail are nearly black, 
the latter even at the end, and tipped with white ; the 
wings an^ more of a brownish east ; the quills and 
wing-coverts are also edged with dull white; the 
upper part of the breast is tinged with asli ; the throat, 
and all the rest of the lower parts, are pure white ; 
ilie ])lumage on the crown, though not forming a 
crest, is frequimtly creeled, and discovers a rich bed of 
brilliant orange*, or llame cohnir ; when the feathers lie 
close this is altogether concealed. The bill is very 
broad at tlu^ base, overhanging at the point, and 
notclied, of a glossy black colour, and furnished with 
bristles at the base ; the legs and feet are black, shaded 
with gr(‘y ; the eye hazel. 

The characters Avhich distinguisli the Tyrant Shrikes 
from those previously described consist in the bill 
being considerably depressed, and more or less com- 
pressed tovvai’ds tlie point; the culmen is not arched, 
but the tip is abruptly hooked; the bill is short, more 
or less triangular, and beset with bristles at the base. 
In proport ion to the wi'akness of the bill, the legs and 
feet become small and slender. The wings develope a 
greater power of flight, and are so far pointed, that 
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the first and second quills are very little shorter than 
the third and fourth, which always exceed the others; 
sometimes indeed the wings are so admirably adapted 
for rapid flight, that the second quill is as long as any 
of the others, and the first very slightly shorter. The 
tail is either forked, divaricated, or square ; and the 
caudal feathers are peculiarly broad, particularly 
towards their extremity. 

Another sub-family of the Laniadce^ in Mr. Swain- 
son’s synopsis, is composed of the Caterpillar-catclu'rs 
( Ceblepyrinm ) . These birds are strictly confined to the 
Old World, as the last are to the New, yet not one 
species is found in Europe. Their bill is nearly as 
much depressed as that of the Tyrant, but the absence 
of long bristles round the base shows that their food is 
quite different; wo consequently find that those birds 
live upon soft caterpillars, whi(*h they s(‘arch for 
among the foliage of high trees. Nearly all thc' 
species are further distinguished by tlie peculiar con- 
struction of the feathers on the back ; they arc vc^ry 
thick set, and when the hand is passed over them in a 
direction towards the head, tiny feel as if intermixed 
with little sharp spines, concealed beneath the surface. 
This singular construction is seen also in tlie Trogons, 
and, in a less degree in the families of Orioles and 
Cuckoos; but for what particular purpose? it is in- 
tended we know not.* 
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We have in another part of this work described at 
lenj^th the first fiimily of the Dentirostres^ and we are 
now conducted by the Drongo Shrikes {Dicrurince^ 
according to ]\Lr. Swainson) to the second family, the 
Thruslies {Merulidcd) , The birds which compose this 
numerous fiimily do not display the formidable tooth 
wliicli is characteristic of the Shrikes, but the notch 
or emargination of the mandibles is sufiiciently strong 
in the Thrushes to assist them in gaining a firm hold 
of their food, which they beat upon the ground or 
upon a stone. The food of tliis family is not, how”- 
ever, confined to the insect world or molluscous 
animals; fruits of all kinds are equally acceptable 
to tliem. The feet of the Thrushes exhibit a depar- 
ture from the raptorial character, still observed in 
some species of tlie Shrikes, and are adapted equally 
for walking and perching. The claws are not so 
finely acute and curved as those of the Shrikes, and 
the legs are stronger in tlieir structure and more 
muscular. The Fieldfare, the Blackbird, and all the 
true Thrushes are well known to frequent the ground 
as much as trees. Many of them are gifted with a 
powerful, melodious voice, unequalled by any other 
bird either in variety, compass, or perhaps in tone. 
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Their flesh is likewise celebrated for the delicacy of 
its flavour. 

The species are exceedingly numerous.* Thrushes, 
or birds resembling Thrushes, are found in almost 
every part of the W'orld. Those wliich inliabit higli 
latitudes arc migratory, but those which dwell in 
milder and more uniform climates are stationary. 

The bill of the Thrush, instead of being strong, 

short, and dentated, 
as in the more pow- 
erful Shrikes, is con- 
siderably longer and 
more slender ; it 
is often gradually 
curved from the 
base, and slightly bending towards the j)oint, which is 
rather compressed ; the upper mandible is (unarginated 
near the tip, and the rictus is furnished with a few 
bristles. The legs are of various lengths, according 
to the habits of the bird or the nature of its liaunts ; 
they are strong and muscular, the outer toe being 
joined at its base to the middle one, and the claws 
being but slightly armatcd. 

This family appears to be joined to the Shrikes by 
the Short-legged Thrushes {Bmcldpodiiia}), and is 
effected, in the opinion of Mr. Swainson, by the genus 
Tricophorus^ or Bristle-necked Thrushes, which pass 
almost immediately into the Drongo Shrikes. Tlieso 
birds are peculiar to the hot latitudes of Western 
Africa and Oriental India, and have derived their 
name from three or four very long bristles which 
spring from the back of the neck or from the nape. 
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These bristles, although well defined, are very delicate. 
The bristles round the bill of tliese birds are long and 
rigid, and* indicate a habit of catcliing insects upon 
the wing. The feet are generally very short, and the 
hind toe almost as long as the tarsus. The wings 
short and rounded. Fcatliers on the rump very long 
and thick set — a character which is very highly de- 
veloped in some of the Bush-shrikes. 

Wo must again resort to th(^ pages of Wilson for 
an interesting account of the Icieria polyglotta^ 
known in America by the name of the Yellow -breasted 
Chat. It arrives in Ponnsyh'ania about the first w^eek 
in Jlay, and returns to the south again as soon as its 
young are etpial to the journey, whicli is generally 
about the middle of August. 

This bird delights in thickets of hazel, brambles, 
vines, and bushy underwood, and is so jealous of any 
intrusion upon his habitation, that ho scolds every 
one whom ho sees approaching, in a variety of un- 
couth and odd monosyllables, which it is difficult to 
describe, but which may bo imitated so as to allure 
the bird to follow the sound for the length of a 
furlong. When this is tried, his answ^ers ai'e constant 
and rapid, evincing auger and anxiety, and while the 
bird remains unseen, the voice shifts from place to 
place among the bushes, as if it proceeded from a 
spirit. First is heard a repetition of short notes, 
resembling the whistling of the wdngs of a duck or 
teal, at first loud and rapid, and falling lower and 
slower until they become detached notes ; then sounds 
like the bark of young puppies, followed by hollow 
guttural sounds, each eight or ten times repeated, 
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more like those emitted from the throat c(f a qua- 
druped tlian tliat of a bird; after tliesc are sounds 
like the mewing of a cat, but hoarser, ^hesa are 
uttered with vehemence, in such various k('ys, and 
with such peculiar modulations of voice, as to seem at 
times far away and anon close at your side — now on 
this hand, now on that; so by this deceptive ven- 
triloquism you are at a loss to determine wlience the 
sounds proceed. If the weather be mild and serene, 
witli a clear moonlight, lie gabbles in tliis strange 
dialect almost incessantly ihroiigli the night, as if 
disputing wuth his own echoes; but as the season 
advances, the nocturnal babbling ceases. 

The nest is made about the middle of May. AVhile 
the female is sitting, the male cries more loudly and 
incessantly. When once aware tluit you have seen 
him, he is less careful to conceal himself; sometimes 
he mounts into the air, neai*ly vertically, tliirty or 
forty feet high, with his legs dangling; descending, 
as he rose, by repeated jerks, as though highly irri- 
tated. All this noise and gesticulation we must 
attribute to his extreme affection for his mate and 
young ; and when we consider how far he comes, tlu? 
few young produced at a time, and that seldom more 
than once in the season, w^e can see the wisdom of 
Providence very manifestly in the ardency of his 
passions. 

The food of these birds consists chiefly of large 
black beetles and other coleopterous insects ; whortle- 
berries and other similar fruits have frequently been 
fmmd in their stomach. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat is seven inches long, and 
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nine incjies in extent ; the whole upper parts are of a 
deep ri(ih olive-green, except tlie tips of the wings 
and interior veins of the wings and tail-feathers, 
which are dusky brown ; the whole throat and breast 
is of a most brilliant yellow, which also lines the 
inside of the wings, and spreads on the side imme- 
diately below ; the belly and vent are white ; the 
front slate coloured, or dull cinereous ; toes black ; 
from the nostrils a lino of white extends to the upper 
part of the t'yo, whicli it nearly encircles; another 
spot of white is placed at the base of the lower 
mandible ; the bill is strong, slightly curved, sharply 
ridged on the top, coiupresscd, overhanging a little 
at the tip, not noichc'd, pointed, and altogether black ; 
legs and feet light blue.* 

In the sub-family (Oriolinre) are some very splendid- 
coloured birds. To this division belongs the magnifi- 
cent l^rriciilus chrysocephalus^ or Ri'gent Oriole of 
New South Whiles, and the no less splendid Oriolus 
paradiscufi, or Golden Bird of Paradise from New 
Guinea. Tlic European Golden Oriole {Oriolus 
galbula) is a well-known and beautiful example of 
this group. It is only an occasional visitor to these 
islands. The rich yellow or golden colour of its 
plumage is strikingly varied, as in most of the species, 
with black. It associates with others of its species, 
flying about from tree to tree in small flocks. They 
search for caterpillars and soft insects among the 
foliage of lofty trees ; and as they do not catch their 
insect prey upon the wing, the rictus is unprovided 
with bristles. The rump-feathers of the Orioles are 

* AinoricaaOmilhology. 
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formed something in the same manner as thos^ of the 
caterpillar-catchers among the Shrikes, which they 
further resemble in the nature of their food.* 

The true Thrushes are w^ell represented in this 
country by our Blackbird, Throstle, and Bieldfare, 
whose habits and character are so well known. The 
Throstle is generally considered one of our finest 
song-birds, and therefore we shall notice more par- 
ticularly its attractive qualities and history. The 
Song-thrush {Merula rustled) is called in Branco 
La Orive, par excellence^ the same term being applied 
to those species whose plumage is what is termed in 
that country grivele, marked wdih small black or 
brown spots. Of these the Throstle is in greatest 
repute, being pre-eminent in its musical powers, 
engaging in its manners and appearance, and above 
all the others prized as an article of food. The tone 
of its voice is as superior in quality to that of most of 
our resident birds, as its song exceeds theirs in power 
and variety. It continues to sing through the greater 
part of the year, and its voice appears only to be 
hushed when moulting and in the severest part of 
winter. 

It is not gregarious, but is so distributed that 
scarcely any district, not entirely destitute of trees, 
is found to be without it. It frequents small w^oods 
and shrubberies, and is often found to breed in furze- 
brakes. It feeds on insects, worms, various species of 
snails (the shells of which are broken on a stone, and 
afterwards shaken off with great dexterity), fruit, and, 
in the winter, various berries. In the grape countries 
of Europe, obsen^es Mr. Yarrell, the Thrush feeds 
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luxuriously duriug autunm on ripe grapes ; and in 
France tins bird is then in great request for the 
table, froiun the extra condition and flavour which 
abundance of this rich food imparts to its flesh. 

Towards tlie end of autumn, our resident Thrushes 
receive a considerable accession in number from the 
birds which arrive from the north, from whence they 
are driven by frost or hard weather. 

The nest of the Tlirosth', like that of the Blackbird, 
is begun early, and is of a compact structure, formed 
externally of green moss and fibrous roots, and the 
inner surface is lined with a thin coating of mud and 
cowdung mixed witli rotten wood, and so equally and 
smoothly spread over and cemented that, when dry, 
it will for a time hold water. 

Anotlu'r species of the genus Merida visiting this 
country is the 'Redwing (Merida ilinca). It has not 
been known to breed in this island, but arrives upon 
our north-eastern coast about the middle or latter 
part of October. It is a smaller species than the 
Throstle, and the colours are somewhat darker and 
brighter. The under wdng-coverts and axillary feathers 
are briglit reddish-orange, from which peculiarity the 
bird has derived its name. Tlie upper parts are 
greyish-brown ; the under wliitish, and marked wuth 
conspicuous dusky brown dashes. 

This bird bn^eds on the bleak and bushy grounds 
in Holland and Germany, and is there said to have 
an agreeable song. It is called the Nightingale of 
Norway; and Linnaeus several times, in his Tour in 
Lapland, notices the song of the Bedwing, “ whose 
amorous warblings from the top of the spruce fir were 
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delightful. Its high and varied notes rivaj those of 
the nightingale itself.” In winter, when frequenting 
our fields, its song is never heard, owing,# it may be, 
to the rigour of tlio weather and the want of its 
favourite food depriving it of that cmergy Avhich is 
excited by the more general temperature of warmer 
seasons. It resorts in tliis country to parks and open 
grounds ornamented with clumps of trees,- and, like' 
the Tlirostle, which tliey most resemble in appearance, 
they seek subsistence in mild weather in pastures and 
moist meadows, feeduig on worms, snails, and other 
soft-bodied animals. In very severe weather, when 
the groimd is frozen for weeks togc'tlujr, Eedvvings 
appear to suffer more tliau most other birds. AVlieri 
winter is over, they gradually retina nortliwards to 
their summer haunts, visiting the Earoe Islands and 
Iceland ; they are found also in Eiissia. 

The Mocking Thrush (0)^)Jieus is a 

very extraordinary bird, says Wilson. In the extent 
and variety of vocal powers it is unrivalled by all the 
feathered songsters of its native clime. It is where 
the great Magnolia shoots up its majestic trunk, w rites 
Audubon, crowned with evergreen leaves and deco- 
rated with a thousand beautiful fiowors, that perfume 
the air around ; where forest and field are adorned 
with blossoms of every hue ; where the golden orange 
ornaments the garden and the grove ; where Bignonias 
of various kinds interlace their climbing stems around 
the white-flowered Stuartia, and mounting still higher 
over the summits of the lofty trees around, accom- 
panied with innumerable vines that here and there 
festoon the dense foliage of the magnificent woods, 
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imparting to the breeze a slight portion of the perfume 
of their clustered flowers ; where a genial warmtli 
s(ddom forsakes the atmosphere; where berries and 
fruits of all kinds are met with at every step ; in a 
word, it is where Nature seems to have paused, as she 
passed over tlio earth, and, opening her stores, to have 
strewed with unsparing hand the diversified seeds 
from which have sprung all the beautiful and splendid 
forms which it is vain to attempt to describe, that the 
Mocking-bird has fived its abode, that there only its 
wondrous song is lieard. 

It is, continues Audubon, in liouisiaua that these 
bounties of Nature are in greatest perfection ; and it 
is there that the' love-song of the Mockmg Thrush is 
heard.* 

The plumage of the Mocking-bird, Wilson says, 
though none of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or 
brilliant iii it, and, had he nothing else to recommend 
him, w^ould scarcely entitle him to notice; but his 
figure is wvdl proportioned and even handsome. The 
ease, (ih'gance, and rapidity of his movements, the 
animation of his eye, and the intelligence he displays 
in listening to and laying up lessons from almost every 
species of thi^ fc'athered creation within his hearing, 
are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his 
genius. To these qualities w^e may add that of a voice 
full, strong, and musical, and capable of almost every 
modulation, from the clear mellow tones of the 
wood tlirush to the savage scream of the bald eagle. 
In measure and accent ho faithfully follows his origi- 
nals ; in force and sweetness he improves upon them. 

* Amerioau Ornithological Biography. 
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In his native groves, in the dawn of dewy ijioni, when 
the woods are already vocal with the multitude of 
warblers, his song is heard above all his .competitors. 
The ear listens to his music alone, that of others 
seeming only an accompaniment ; nor is his song 
merely imitative. Ilis own notes, easilj’^ distinguished 
by those accpiaiiited with tliosc of other native birds, 
are bold and full, and extremely varied. They consist 
of short expressions of two, three, or at most five 
or six syllables, interspersed with imitations, all 
uttered with emphasis and rapidity, and continued 
with ardour for thirty to sixty minutes at a time. 
His expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, 
and the buoyant gaiety of his action, arresting the 
eye, as his song does the ear, he sweeps round with 
ecstasy ; he mounts and descends as his song swells or 
dies away ; and as Mr. Hartram has beautifully said, 
he bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if 
to recover or recall his very soul, expired in the last 
elevated strain.” 

Insects, berries, and other fruits, form the food of 
the Mocking-bird. In winter Jiearly all the tribe 
approach the farmhouses and plantations; they are 
frequently seen on the roofs or perched on the chim- 
ney-tops ; yet they always seem full of animation. 
While searching for food on the ground their motions 
are light and elegant, and they frequently open their 
wings as butterflies do when basking in the sun, 
moving a step or two, and again throwing out their 
wings. 

The Mocking Thrush is about nine and a half inches 
long, and thirteen in breadth. The upper parts of the 
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head, neck, ^nd back arc of a dark brownish-ash, and 
when newly moulted, a line light grey ; the wings and 
tail are nearly black, the first and second rows of 
coverts tipt with white ; tlic primary coverts, in some 
males, arc wholly white, in others, tinged with brown. 
The tail is cuneiform; the two exterior feathers wholly 
white, tlu^ rest, except tlie middle one, tipt with white ; 
sid(-‘s of the ‘neck, breast, belly, and vent brownish- 
white ; bill, logs, and feet black. The breast of the 
young bird is spotted like that of a Thrush. 

TIu'R' is a sub-fiimily of Thrushes (G rater opodinm^ 
or Babblers), which is separated from all others by the 
size and strength of the feet. From the shortness of 
their wnngs, these birds fly with difficulty, and then 
only for short distances, retreating among thickets of 
weeds, and other a(|uatlc plants, to which they cling. 
Tfiey show a singular partiality for places in the 
vicinity of water, and their notes are loud and 
disagreeable. The plumage in all species is 
som bre ; it is long, lax, and soft, particularly the tail- 
fi'athers, whicli are generally broad and much rounded. 
As these birds perch so much among weeds, the 
strength thrown into their feet is not surprising; 
siiic(', to retain a firm hold on such a slippery and 
awkward support, the logs must be capable of taking a 
wide grasp, and the claws sufficiently sharp to hold 
firmly the smooth stems. The bill is cither long, 
moderate, or short ; but in all cases it is very much 
compressed, entire, or very imperfectly notched, and of 
a peculiarly hard and liorny appearance.* 

Here we may place the Lyre-bird {Menura superld). 


* Swainson. 
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Naturalists have differed in opinion as, to its right 
position ; but Cuvier says it evidently belongs to the 
PassereaiLV, its toes, e^^ept the outei and middle, 
whiclx are united as far as the first joint, being sepa- 
rated. It conics near the Thrushes in the form of the 
bill, which is triangular at the base, and sliglitly com- 
pressed and notclied at the tip. 

This beautiful species is characterised by a singular 
development of the tail-feathers, which in the male 
bii'd assume the shape, when erect and expanded, of 
an ancient lyri^, wlience its name. It equals a com- 
mon pheasant in size, but its limbs are larger in pro- 
portion, and its feet much larger ; the toes are nearly 
equal in size, and armed witli large, sliglitly -curved 
and blunt claws, that on the hind too being the 
largest ; the scales on the tarsi and toes are large 
bold plates, of a glossy black. The wings are short, 
concave, and rounded, and the quill-feathers arc lax 
and downy. The length of the tail is about two feet ; 
the colour of the feathers amber-brown, the two outer 
ones being grey, tipt with black, edged with rufous, 
and transversely marked on the inner web with trans- 
parent triangular bars. The general plumage of the 
bird is amber-brown above, tinged with olive, and 
merging into rufous on the wings and also on the 
throat. The under parts are ashy-grey. Little is 
known of the habits of this bird. Its powers of song 
are said to be great : at the early part of the morning 
it begins to sing, having a very fine natural tone ; and 
gradually ascending some rocky eminence, it scratches 
up the ground in the manner of some of the pheasant 
tribe, elevating its tail, and at intervals imitating the 
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notes of evo;y other bird within hearing ; and after 
continuing this exercise for about two hours, he again 
descends into the valleys or J(gwer grounds. 

It is in the hilly districts of Australia that the 
Menura is found. Its manners are shy and recluse ; 
it confines itself nearly always to the ground, seldom 
taking wing, and when forced to do so, flying with 
labour and difficulty. Bennett notices tliis bird in his 
‘‘Wanderings in New South VV'ah's.” He says that 
it is a bird of heavy flight, but swift of foot; it seldom 
flies into trees, except to roost, and then rises only 
from branch to branch. They build in old hollow 
trunks of trees which arc* lying upon tlie ground, or in 
the holes of rocks ; the nest is formed of dried grass 
or dried loaves scraped together : the female lays from 
twelve to sixteen eggs, of a white colour, with a few 
scattered light blue spots. The tail-feathers of the 
Memira are much in request at Sydney, and arc sold 
for liigh prices ; the number of the birds has there- 
fore become considerably tliinned in some districts. 

Of all the tribes of insects, wTites Mr. Swainson, 
which s\varm in the tropu*s, the ants are the most 
numerous ; they are the iinivcu’sal devastators, and in 
the dry and overgrown forests of the interior the 
traveller can scarcely proceed five paces without tread- 
ing upon their nests. To keep these myriads within 
due limits, a wise Providence has called into existence 
the Ant Thrushes {Mi/otherina)^ and has given to them 
this particular food. Both are proportionate in their 
geographical range ; for beyond the tropical latitudes 
th(i ants suddenly decrease, and their enemies, the 
Myotherince, totally disappear. As these insects are 
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chiefly to be searclied for upon the ground? we accord- 
ingly find the legs^of this family very much developed, 
and much more adapted,^ their general structure, for 
walking than for perching; the wings, as being little 
used, are feeble, and the tail sometimes is so short as 
to appear almost cut off. 

The genus duel us forms an aberrant gi’oup in this 
sub-family. Four species only appe^ar to be at present 
known; besides the European Dipper, or Water 
Ouzel {Oiiiclus aqiiaticus)^ one has been ilescj'ibed by 
M. Ternmiiick, and two others have been ascertained 
by Mr. Swainson, one inhabiting America, tlic other 
India.* 

In form, the European Dipper is short and com- 
pact ; the head small, with the forelvead narrow and 
low. The wings are short and rounded ; as is also the 
tail. The legs are rather large, and strong ; the late- 
ral toes being equal in length, and the outer slightly 
connected at its base to the middle one. The plumage 
is remarkably thick and close, resembling that of the 
water-birds, and equally resists the water. These 
interesting little birds, says Mr. Selby, arc natives of 
our island, but, from their peculiar habits, are confined 
to certain districts ; those only where they can meet 
with clear and rocky streamlets. It is therefore in the 
mountainous tracts of Scotland and Wales, in some of 
the northern counties of England, in parts of Devon- 
shire, and probably in Derbyshire, that we must look 
for these wild and solitary songsters. They are gene- 
rally seen singly or in pairs, and always on the margin 
of the stream, or perched, in their particular attitude, 

* JiTorthorii Zoology, vol, ii. 
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on some projecting stone in the middle of the water. 
From such situations Mr. Selby sajjjs he has frequently 
seen them di*ve below the^urfiice, and remain sub- 
merged for a considerable time, occupicul in pursuing 
the fry, or in search of the larvae of aquatic insects. 
At other times they walk slowly into the water from 
the shallow part of a pool till it becomes of sudicient 
depth for diving ; but he has not been able, evcm from 
close observation, to confirm the statement made by 
some naturalists, that they walk with apparent ease at 
the bottom. 

The usual action of the Dipper, when sitting on the 
points of th(5 little pieces of rock and detached stones 
in the j)ools, consists of a continual bending down of 
the head, and a flirting up of the tail at the same 
time ; and it is from this peculiar motion of the head, 
and not from the fact of its getting into the water, 
that it is called the Dipper. From the shortiu'ss and 
broadness of its Avings, and the compactness of its 
body, it gets very quickly into flight, and it skims 
along the surface of the watei’, almost touching with 
its wings, at every stroke, and Avhen flying in this 
manner, it appears to get on more rapidly and with 
less fiitigue than when it is higher above the surface.* 

Its flight is rapid and even, not unlike that of the 
Kingfisher ; and in the opinion of Mr. Gfould, who has 
had opportunities of observing this bird both in Wales 
and in Scotland, its song, though louder, its habit of 
elevating and jerking its tail, its general manners, 
and the form as well as the materials of its nest, all 
closely resemble those of the wren. 

* British Cyclopasdia. 
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The nest is formed earljj^in the season, Q,nd is gene- 
rally placed in sonij|p,niossy bank, beneath a projecting 
stone, or some cavity in a moss-covered rock. It is 
large for the size of the bird, and considerable labour 
and ingenuity arc bestowed upon it. It is similar in 
shape to that of the wren; composed externally of 
green moss closely interwoven, and lined within Avith 
decayed leaves or fibres, as the situation may best 
afford. It is seven or eight inches deep, and ten or 
twelve inches in diameter ; the entrance to the cavity 
within is by a small aperture on one side. The eggs, 
which are from four to six in number, arc Avhite, and 
pointed at the smaller end. The annexed cut repre- 
sents the sternum or breast-bone of the European 



Dipper. The colour of the upper parts of the bird is 
brownish-black, with more of brown on the head and 
neck than towards the tail ; luider parts white, passing 
into reddish-brovAui about tlie middle of the belly, and 
becoming gradually deeper and blacker towards the 
end of the tail. The bill is dark brown ; iridcs hazel, 
and the feet yellowish-grey. The sexes are like each 
other in their markings, only the brown on the head of 
the female is darker, and the white on the breast less 
pure. Length about eight inches. 
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Stlviad^e. 

When we consider how numerous are the tribes of 
the insect race, and the amount of injury and annoy- 
ance they are capable of inflicting, not only on vege- 
tation but on everything possessed of life — when we 
consider that there is scarcely any of the innuTuerable 
plants that clothe with so much beauty and variety 
the face of the ground, from the stately oak, the glory 
of the forest, to the most minute lichen that grows 
upon its trunk, that is not destined to be the food of 
some species of these minute, though by no means 
insiguificant hosts — and when we are reminded of the 
ravages they have at times been permittcid to commit 
in exeemtion of the avenging will of Providence, and 
in manifestation of His power, we have no slight 
cause for gratulation that certain counter-checks have 
been ordained to restrain within due limits their power 
of doing miscihief. 

These insect creatures are ever busily employed in 
their peculiar ofliice, and altliough they are doubtless 
of great service in the economy of creation, yet, from 
their very insignificance individually, it is only when 
they become pestiferous that we seem to become con- 
scious of theii* existence. It is with the subjugation, 
and the destruction of the excess, of those innume- 
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Table swarms of insects which feed upon buds, foliage, 
flowers, and fruit, that the smaller kinds of birds of 
which this family is composed appear to bo intrusted. 
They eagerly search for the secreted grub, or hunt the 
minute insect that makes its way along the crevices of 
the bark ; they seek out the caterpillars wliich devour 
with such rapacious appetite the foliage of trees and 
slirubs, which they never leave until the appointed 
time for their transformation arrives, wlien they be- 
come the food of more active and diflerontly-con- 
structed birds. 

No birds, Mr. Swainson observes, appear more per- 
fectly adapted for tliis juirpose than the Warblers. 
They are seen among us, for the most part, on the first 
appearance of spring, when tlie insect world is called 
into life and activity by the renewal of vegetation ; 
and they depart towards autumn, when their minute 
prey diminishes, and their services are no longer re- 
quired. As diflerent localities arc assigned to dilfereiit 
tribes of insects, so do we find a like diversity of haunts 
among the various groups of Warblers. The Gold- 
crests and Wood- warblers {Sylvianai) confine them- 
selves principally to the higher trees, where they seek 
for winged insects among the foliage, or capture them 
like flycatchers, when attempting to escape. The Itced- 
warblers and Nightingales {Fhilomelinw) haunt the 
vicinity of waters or the more dense foliage of hedges, 
for insects peculiar to such situations. The Stone- 
chats {SaxicoUnaP), on the contrary, prefer dry commons 
and wide extended plains, and feed on insects apj)ro- 
priated to these localities ; while those which belong to 
humid and wet lands are the particular food of the Wag- 
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tails and titlarks {Motacillince)^ lastly, the 
or Ti tin ice, search with the greatest assiduity among 
tlie buds aiKl tender slioots of trees, and thus destroy 
a liost of hidden enemies to vegetation. Tlie natural 
distribution of this family is thus marked by peculi- 
arities of habit, no less than by a variation of struc- 
ture adapted to such habits.* 

The Warblers ari^ distinguished for gracile and 
elegant form, and for a (comparatively) delicate strue- 
turo of bill ; it is slender, straight, having the under 
mandible much thinner than the upper. It is rather 
widened at the base and slightly depressed ; tapers 
to flic point, where it is somewhat compressed, and in 
some species dellected and einargiuated ; the rictm is 
sometimes armed with bristles. The wings in most of 
the spi'cies are very short and rounded ; and the legs 
and f('ot are rather long and slender. The toes are 
more adapted for perching than for Avalking, but the 
birds ar(‘ well known to frequemt the ground, and some 
of tlnmi habitually do so. Although their plumage is 
not equal to that of some other birds in the brightness 
of its colours, yet there is a softness in its subdued 
tints and general appcarajice that is extremely beau- 
tiful; a]id there is also a gentleness in the maimer of 
these birds which bespeaks their innocuous habits, and 
renders conspicuous their more striking qualities. 

^J^he Warblers arechielly insectivorous in their diet ; 
some of the sjiecies, however, occasionally feed upon 
fruit and berries. 

Of the family Sylviadce, the Motacillince^ or Wagtails, 
form the most aberrant group. Like the genus Cincltis^ 

* Nat. Hist, aud Classification of Birds. 
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they obtain their food in the vicinity of vjater ; like 
them also, their tail is constantly in motion. The bill 
is also rather slender and very straight, aflid the feet 
are long and formed for walking, the lateral toes 
being of equal length. 

The Wagtails are purely insectivorous birds. Their 

habits are well exemplified 
by the few species that are 
distributed so generally 
over this country. They 
live almost entirely on the 
ground, and run with con- 
siderable swiftness. There 
are few pools or streams in 
any part of the British 
Islands, about whi(jh the 
Pied Wagtail may not be seen during i he summer ; its 
haunts and habits are, however, well known. 

The Pied Wagtail of England is a perfectly distinct 
species from that so common in Franco and other 
parts of the Continent. This fact is said to have b('(ui 
first discovered by Mr. Gould. It is not unlikely 
that this is the true MotaciUina alba of Linnaeus ; 
certainly it is that of the modern continental orni- 
thologists. Mr. Gould says that Norway and Sweden 
are the only parts of Europe, besides the Britisli 
Islands, where he has been able to procure specimens 
identical with our British bird ; whence ho concludes 
that its range is very limited. He then observes that 
the Pied Wagtail of England is somewhat more robust 
than the continentid bird, and when in full summer 
dress, has the whole of the head, chest, and back of a 
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deep black ; while in the White Wagtail of France, at 
the same season, the tliroat and head alone are of this 
colour, tliu upper surface being light ash-grey. In 
wintc'.r the two species are more nearly alike in their 
colouring, and this circumstance is more probably the 
cause of their having been considered identical. 

One of our annual summer visitors is the Yellow 
Wagtail {Bmhjtes flava), which generally resorts to 
extensive' pastures and open commons, where cattle or 
sliecp are grazing, and has obtained on that account the 
generic name of J^udytes^ or Cattlc-attender. The flight 
of these birds is accomplished by jerks, by risings and 
sinkings, which at every pause require muscular action 
to set them in progress am^w; this mode of flight 
appcjars to preclude long-continued exertion, and it 
may be doubtful whether they employ it in their mi- 
grations. The mode of life assigned to these creatures, 
says the author of the “ Journal of a Naturalist,” re- 
quires great activity of body ; for living solely upon 
insects and winged animals, they are constantly cap- 
turing or pursuing, and their length of tail, which is 
perpetually in motion, seems to aid and balance the 
operations of tlie body. In the evening, w'hen the 
winged creatures are at rest, or, from the state of the 
atmosphere, in repose, the Wagtail resorts to the pas- 
tures, feeding under the very bodies and noses of tin' 
cattle, w’^hich now become the starters of his game, 
which, moving from the animal, are captured by the 
bird. Being drowsy, and settling almost as soon as 
disturbed, the prey would escape were the Wagtail less 
nimble in his actions, for he does not appear to per- 
ceive the insect, except when it moves. 
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In autumn, continues Mr. Knapp, when their broods 
are united with them, they assemble in large parties 
towards the evening, preparatory to ih^ir nightly 
roost, selecting low-spreading bushes hangijig over the 
pool, or as near the water as they can, and thus be- 
come secure from capture by nocturnal vermin. Being 
in full beauty at this time, the fine y('llow breasts of 
the male birds render them very conspicuous as they 
glance about the dry parts of the pasture. 

This species has no musical powers, but only utters 
a sharp, shrill note, wlum flying from place to place, or 
in active motion on the ground. The nest is formed of 
moss and bents, or dry grass, and lined with hair. It is 
generally placed in open fields of grass, or sometimes 
in corn and peas ; but wo have known a pair build 
their nest for two years in succession in the south 
porch of a pretty village church, in the recess upon the 
wall, under the angle made by the rafters resting on the 
outside of it. That they sliould build there was not 
surprising, since it was so perfectly retired, and had they 
not made much litter in the construction of their nest 
on the floor of the porch, they would probably have re- 
mained undisturbed ; but the keen eyes of bird-ncisting 
boys were thus led to discover their retreat, and no 
sooner was the nest filled with eggs, than it was re- 
moved, greatly to the annoyance of the clergyman on 
whose lawn, closely adjoining, the parent birds were con- 
tinually in pursuit of their food. Here they constantly 
attracted admiration, on account of their rich colours 
and perpetual motion ; and, strange to say, notwith- 
standing the abduction of their nest, they reappeared 
in their old haunts, and built again in the first lo- 
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cality, to undergo the same deprivation of the fruits 
of their labour. The eggs are from four to six in 
number, and of a wood-brown colour, marked with 
reddish-brown spots, distributed equally over the 
whole surface. 

The claw on the hind toe of some species of the 
MotacillincB is considerably elongated, a character 
which is pnwahmt in the genus Anlhus^ or the Pipits, 
wliich appears to follow next in the scale of soft-billed 
birds. The Pipits are slender-shaped birds, having the 
plumage and long hind toes of the Larks {Alundiiia*), 
a family of the coni rostral tribe, but with the slender 
bill of the Wagtails. Some of the species exhibit a 
certain degree of musical power in their voice, 
although none of them are highly gifted in this re- 
spect. The Pied Wagtail has a pleasing modulation of 
tone, but its song is short and weak. The Meadow 
Pipit {Antlius pratensis) has, likewise, a song, though 
not very powerful ; and the Tree Pipit {Anthus arbo- 
reus) has a sweeter and more varied strain, wdiich it 
utters either on the wing or whilst perched on . the 
top of a tree : in the former case, it only sings on its 
descent, having mounted to some elevation in the air 
from the tree-top. It descends in a sliding manner, 
with the wings expanded and raised, but motionless, 
singing sweetly till it arrives again at its perch. 

We may now consider the habits and character of 
the sub-family Saxicolince, or Stone-chats, its junction 
with the Motacillincd being effected, in the opinion of 
Mr. Swainson, by the genus Oryllivora, and the spe- 
cies Qryllivora longicauda^ or Long-tailed Locust-eater. 
The Stone-chats pursue their prey principally upon 
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the ground. Their legs are long and muscular ; while 
the bill, as in all birds which live upon winged insects, 
is broad at the base, and provided with w^ak bristles, 
to confine the struggles of the prey. The Saxicolce 
are, properly speaking, restricted to the old conti- 
nent. We have three examples of the group in Eng- 
land, viz., the Wheatear, the Whin-chat, and the 
Stone-chat. 

The Stone-chat (Saodcola rubicold) is the only bird 
of the genus that is resident in this country. It pre- 
sents the following characters : viz., bill broad at the 
base, comj)re3Sed on the sides, the tip inllected, and 
distinctly notched; wings moderate; the first quill 
spurious ; the second slightly shorter than the three 
next, which are equal and longest: tail short. The 
tarsi are rather long, and the lateral toes unequal in 
length. 

It is to open, dry moors or commons, where furze 
or other bushes abound, that the Stone-chat resorts ; 
it appears partial to the former plant, and usually con- 
structs its nest at the bottom of one of these bushes. 
It takes its station on the uppermost spray of the 
bush, and should any intruder approach within its 
precincts, it utters the clicking note which is peculiar 
to the genus. It appears the warder of the brake, 
and is the first bird to attract your attention on en- 
tering the cover; he sounds the alarm, immediately the 
brake is hushed, and the other birds silently conceal 
themselves within the bushes. Worms and small 
insects are the food of the Stone-chat, taking the latter 
occasionally by short flights, and returning, like the 
flycatchers, repeatedly to the same spot. When pass- 
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ing from bush to bush, it generally flies close to the 
ground. The male, in the pairing season, has a pleas- 
ing though not very varied song, generally uttered 
while the bird is hovering over the furze. It is rather 
a handsome little bird, and is rendered conspicuous, 
not only by the station it chooses to ocempy, but by 
the contrasted colours of white and black upon its 
h(\ad and neck. It commences nidification very early 
in the spring. The nest is composed of moss and dry 
grass, lined with hair and feathers ; the eggs, which 
are five or six in number, are of a greenish-blue 
colour, marked at the larger end with small reddish- 
brown spots. 

The Whin-chat and the Wheatear only resort to 
this country to breed. The habits of the former 
(Saxicola ruhetra) resemble considerably those of the 
Stone-chat, but it is a smaller bird, and sings more 
frequently from the perch ; the song has much more 
power and melody than the last-named bird, and it 
resorts more to cultivated ground. Its nest is con- 
structed with careful consideration for concealment, in 
a fur/e-busli or tuft of tall grass, but more frequently 
in the former. The eggs are bluish-green, and some- 
times exhibit faint spots of reddish-brown towards the 
larger end. Though somewhat similar, the colours of 
the Whin-chat are not so boldly contrasted as those 
of the Stone-chat. The feathers on the upper parts 
arc black, margined with rufous brown; from the 
upper mandible a broad white streak passes over the 
eye, on each side, to the back of the head, where it 
almost meets ; from the chin another white streak 
passes down each side of the neck ; the throat, breast, 
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and sides liglit ferruginous ; belly and under tail-co- 
vcrts white, tinged with the same. On the wing, near 
the shoulder, is a patch of white, and a smaller one of 
the same colour on the greater coverts of the prima- 
ries ; legs and bill black. 

The Wheatoar (Saxicola wnantJifi) is a much more 
abundant species than any of the other chats. It 
arrives in this island at least a mojith earlier thaji 
the bird last described, and is soon scattered over the 
wild and half-cultivated parts of the country. It re- 
sorts to naked uplands, warrens, and stone quarries, 
where it breeds. It does not frequent the rich mea- 
dows, as it has not the lengthened hind claws of the 
lark to enable it to run with ease over the verdant 
grass, and it is therefore found on more naked lands, 
on downs, or otlier elevated portions of tlic surface, 
where worms and insc^cts may be found in suificient 
abundance to support the numerous individuals that 
annually resort to this country. The nest of tliis 
species is constructed beneath some stone or clod, or 
between the interstices or crevices of a stone quarry, 
where it is so artfully concealed, that it is seldom dis- 
covered. The brood being hatched, and the young 
sufficiently matured, the birds commence their migra- 
tion southward, and collect principally on tlie South- 
downs, or other prominent, well-defined localiti(JS, ar- 
riving there in small, scattered detachments, prepara- 
tory to their finally leaving the kingdom. 

On their arrival in this country, the upper plumage, 
excepting on the rump, which is white, is of a bluish- 
grey colour ; the wing-coverts and quill-feathers being 
dusky, or nearly black ; the two middle tail-feathers 
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and the tip^ of the others, with a patch extending 
from the base of the bill over the ear-coverts, also 
black. Tlie oolour of the upper plumage assumed at 
the autumnal moult is a delicate greyish-brown, the 
tail-feathers being tipt, and the wing-feathers broadly 
edged and tipt with bright chestnut. Each feather on 
the back is grey at the base, and merely edged with a 
brownish margin, which wears off towards the spring ; 
it is thus that most birds are provided with an extra 
covering during the winter, and that the colours of 
their plumage preserve their brightness and purity 
against the spring of the succeeding year. 

Tli(i Wheatcar has very much the manner of the 
Redbreast wlien upon the ground, it perches upon 
clods, or rails and stones, and its progress is effected 
in a manner very similar to that of the Robin ; 
on perching upon a stone or clod, it will depress its 
lu\‘id, and quickly (devate it again, darting a hasty 
glance around. It is a timid bird, however, and has 
not the p(jrliies3 of tlie Robin. Its flesh is considered 
a great dainty. Immense numbers of them are annu- 
ally caught by the shepherds on the Sussex Downs, 
by a simple species of trap, formed by cutting out two 
clods of turf at right angles to each other, in the 
shape of the letter X 5 clods is inverted, 

and placed across the largest groove or cavity, beneath 
which is a horsehair noose, pendent from a piece of 
stick, which had been previously fixed across the 
groove ; the timid bird seeks shelter or a hiding-place 
beneath the inverted turf, and is caught by the neck, 
its struggles to extricate itself only tending to tighten 
the noose. At this time the birds are plump and well- 
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flavoured. The song of the Whcatear, though sweet, 
is audible only at a short distance. 

Here we must pla(?e the Ecdbreast, known to our 
continental neighbours as Eouge-gorgo. This beau- 
tiful little bird, so familiar in its habits, constantly 
resides in our island. In some parts of the continent 
of Europe, as in Norway and other northern districts, 
it is migratory, always going southward as the Avinter 
draws near, lliis species is an universal favourite, 
and has in neaiiy all countries r('ceiv('d some name 
which denotes endearment and attachment. Witli 
us, as all know, it is called Itobin Ecdbreast, and 
seems to place unlimited confidcuicc in man. When 
the weather is severe, it does not hesitate to seek 
shelter in our houses, entering by the open door or 
window, feeding itself fearlessly, and going and re- 
turning without any apprehension of dangi'r. Nor is 
its confidence misplaced ; for there are few indeed 
who would not address this bird in the words of 
Langhorne : — 

“ Little bird, with bosom red. 

Welcome to thy humble bed ! 

• * * * • 

Daily near my table steal, 

While I pick my scanty meal. 

Doubt not, little though there be. 

Hut I ’ll cast a crumb to thee; 

Well rewarded, if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye : 

See thee, when thou ’st cat thy fill, 

Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 

Come, my feather’d friend, again, 

Well thou know’st the broken pane ; 

Ask of me thy daily store.” 


When the chilly air of autumn indicates the ap- 
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proach of wipter, then the Redbreast leaves the woods 
and thickets, and seeks for food and slielter near our 
liouses, and piys to us lus annual visit. lie enters 
the peasant’s thatclied cottage as a friend. "Words- 
worth has recorded an incident of this kind : — 


Driven in by Autumn’s sliarpening air, 

From half-stripped woods and j^astures bare, 
Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier homo. 

Not like a beggar is he come. 

But enters as a looked-for guest. 

Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it we :e a natural shield 
Charged with a blazon on the field. 

Due Ic that good and pious deed 
Of which we m the ballad read, 

• **«** 
Thrice happy creature! in all lands 
Nurtured by hospitable hands : 

Free entrance to this cot has ho. 

Entrance and exit both, i/el free ; 

And when the keen unriillled weather, 

That thus brings man and bird together. 
Shall with its pleasantness bo past, 

And casement closed and door made fast, 

To keep at bay the howling blast, 

Jle needs not fear tho season’s rage, 

For the whole house is Robin’s cage." 


In Gerinany bo is called Thomas Gierdet; in Nor- 
way, Peter Roiismad; and in Sweden, Tomi Li den. 
In the spring-time of tho year tlie Redbreast leaves 
the immediate neighbourhood of our dwellings, and 
takes up his aliode in the wood, the copse, the slirub- 
hery, or the sliady garden, where, when butterflies 
come forth in tlic bright sun, he may bo seen in full 
chase, to the astonishment of those who regard him 
with such bind and gentle feelings. Wordsworth 
asks, — • 
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“ Art thou the bird whom man loves best. 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Eobin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 

Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland ? 

The bird who, by some name or olher, 

All men who know thee call their brother. 

The darling of children and of men ? 
-»«»**» 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could’st pursue 
A beautiful creature, 

That is gentle by nature?’* 

It is in sucli places that the Hobiii and his iriaie 
build their nest, concealing it amid dense foliage, 
sometimes selecting a hole in a mossy hank, now 
among the roots of trees, or in the crevice of an old 
ivy-covered wall: — 

Humble is bis borne 

And well concealed ; sometimes within tho sound 
Of hoarUome mill-elaclc, where the spacious door 
White diisled tells him iilenty reigns around. 

Close at the root of briar-bush that o’erhaugs 
The narrow' stream. 

Oft near some single cottage he prefers 
To rear his lilll'* home.’* 

Tho eggs of this bird arc of a palo yellowish -grey, 
with countless spots of rcddish-hrowii. 

By this, our familiar little Bob in (JEry tinea rule- 
we are conducted to the licdstarts {EJioenicura), 
a genus in Mr. ISwainson’s sub-family of Philomelinco^ 
or Nightingale-warblers, containing the Nightingah*, 
the liced and Scdgc-warblcrs, and many other of our 
summer visitors. 

Tiie spt'cies of Bedstart which is most plentiful in 
this country, during the summer, is the l^hmnicura 
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rutacilla. It resorts usually to more solitary situ- 
ations than tliose frequented by tlie Eobin, being ad- 
dicted to roqky crags, ravines, and precipices, whore it 
builds its nest secure from intrusion. Its nest is often 
also constructed in old walls and trunks of trees ; and 
the bird is frequently seen about gardens, orchards, 
and shrubberies, not seldom building its nest in places 
that wc should scarcely expect so timid a bird to select 
for that purpose. 

The Eed Warlder, or End Eobin, as this bird is 
sometimes (*.alled, procures its food in a difrer(mt way 
to the Eedbreast. It feeds, says JMr. Mudie, much 
less upon worms or any other prey that it can hop 
after on the surface of the ground. It liops more up 
and down for short distances in the air than the Eed- 
breast does, and it is for th(j purpose of enabling it to 
do this that it has the imme powerful action of the tail, 
wliich member is larger and stronger in proportion. 
It lias a sweetly plaintive little song, hut it searcedy 
merits the appellation of “ W^all JN^ightingalo” {Ros- 
signol drs muraUlcs)^ by wliicli Eufron designated it. 
Tlie song is uttered from the perch, on a ruin, a tall 
post, the trunk of a blasted tree, or some other situ- 
ation from wliich it can look around; and one who 
has h(\ard the ])laintivo strain of the Eodstnrt, ob- 
serves Mr. Mudie, from the top of a ruined alibey, or 
eruinbling fortalicc, would be inclined to call it the 
bird of decay, rather than the “ Wall Nightingale.” 

As is the case with most of the other Warblers, 
continiKis this (mtertaining writer, the Eod AVarbler 
lands on tlie eastern portion of the south coast of 
England. The flight of these migrants is rather from 
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the south-east than from the meridian, by the valley of 
the Seine rather than from Brittany ; and they do not 
land much further to the west than Do/'set, and, in- 
deed, cliiefly in Kent, Sussex, and Wilts, and partially 
on the cast coast, as far as about Yarmouth. The high 
grounds in the midland counties dinde them, and the 
eastern divisions are in a great measure stopped by 
the heights in Yorkshire, or on the borders of Scot- 
land. The western divisions, which are fewer in 
number, pass by the valleys of the Severn and Dee ; 
and as the (dimate is more humid and productive^ of 
insects in Westmoreland and Cumberland, than on 
the corresponding parts of the eastern coast, they 
straggle further in that way, and, though interrupted 
by the hills in Dumfries and Galloway, some of them 
gain the valley of the Clyde, and probably pass that 
way into Lothian, and even further to the north. Of 
course, these observations do not apply equally to all 
the Warblers, but they do apply to the Eedstart, 
which follows the line of the stony places on tlie 
margin of the rich lands; and, unless there are de- 
caying trees, it avoids the level and dry plains. 

Its food consists of insects and larva?, especially 
the larva? of coleopterous insects, and the other te- 
nants of crumbling stone or rotten wood. When 
these are thinned by capture, maturity, or drought, 
the birds (which have generally then reared their 
broods) come to the gardems, and gather soft berries 
and other summer fruits, insects are, however, the 
principal food of these birds.* 


• Foailicred Tribes of the Brilish Isles. 





^I]e |i:i(jI)tini|alo anlif 0tkr Markers. 

Sylyiab.il 

That qucc'ii of song, tlio Niglitingnle {l^lnlomela Jus- 
cinia), now claims our consideration. Tliis bird is so 
famed a songst(‘r, and has been sn(*h a general fa- 
vourite with the poet as well as with the lover of 
nature and a country life, and has been the theme of 
so many writers, both ancient and modern, in prose 
and vers(', that it may seem to recpiire special iioiico 
in ev('ry work that professes to trc'at of ornithology. 
AVc shall therefore give a somewhat lengtliemal 
account ot its natural lustory, interspersing it with 
some rrunarks on the general character of its song as 
compared as ilJi that of other song-birds. 

The gen(Ti(*. name of Philomela, which Avas that 
glAani To this bird by the ancients, has lately been 
restored by Mr. KSwainson, and is well applied to the 
bird which loves the gloom and quiet of moonlight, as 
AV(dl as, or it may be rather than, the glare of the busy 
day ; tiu' tci’iu being derived from tAvo Greek words, 
which tog(*ther signify a Ioatt of darkness or gloom. 
Wheth(U’ it selects the early morn or dewy eve to 
display its poAvers, in order that the dcdicious melody 
may be more appreciated Avlum IkmutI, unaccompanied 
by any but its own species, or A^ hether iis conscious- 
ness of superior melody and its pride of song induce 
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it to be silent when other less melodious throats arc 
tuned, cannot be ascertained with accuracy, unless 
some ardent ornithologist may give to tjic world his 
remarks on tlie phrenological bumps upon the cranium 
of the Nightingale ; for it appears to bo the opinion 
of some ornithologists that th(^ character and dis- 
position of the bird, as well as those of tlie human 
being, are to be ascertained by refiTenee to significant 
irregularities on the surface of thenr crania. The 
Niglitingjile does not appear, at all evcuits, to be 
partial to tlie chattering notes of otluT birds, fov it lias 
bc'cn observed that the chatter of the house Sparrow 
puts an immediate stop to the music of the Nightin- 
gales, even while the Nightingales are in the woods, 
and the Sparrows on the housetop.* 

The Nightingale resorts to this country for the 
purpose of nidilication. It arrives early in April and 
de])arts in September, not in families, but, it is gene- 
rally believed, singly. A few very rare instance's have 
been recorded of this bird remaining through the 
winter in the southern counties of England. The 
poet Cowper addresses some stanzas to the Nightin- 
gale, which he h(*ard singing on New Year’s Day, 
1792 ; and IMr. Newman, in the ‘‘Magazine of Natural 
History,” relates that, “on Dec. 12, either in 1823 or 
1824, he heard the Nightingale singing clearly and 
distinctly, although not very loudly, at Godalining, 
Surrey and he remarks that, in the same neighbour- 
hood, he has frequently seen the Nightingale in 
October, and once in November. 

This bird arrives in Surrey very early in April. 

* British CyclopSDdia. 
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The -syriiqf just quoted says that “he heard it for 
many following years on the 12th of April. The 
neighbourhood of Oodalinijig has been called the 
Vhilley of Xighting?iles, and well it deserves the name; 
throughout the line^ nights in Jfay there is acoinjdete 
chorus of thes(' birds ; (wery cop])ice contains nuinb('rs, 
and every gardtm two or three pairs ; it is reallv 
glorious to listen to them in a moonlight midnight, 
after a showery day. TIktc is a. stile under Oekford 
e()])pice, at the back of the town, on which I have sat 
for hours, listmiing to the hundred-! ongued harmony, 
iutorrupted row and iheji by the sharp cry of the 
Screech-owl, as on iiois(dess wing he wound his way 
along th(' meadoWvS mouse-hunting, or the liarsh 
(‘halter of tin' 8edg('-])ird, or the creak craik ot‘ th(‘. 
Tlaker (*alling lo his mate. The song of the Ah’ghtin- 
gale has been a favourite theme with poets in all ages, 
and none of them have ('xaggerai(‘d its sweetness or 
its variety.”'^ All who have resided in the beanliful 
neighbourhood of (xodalming can fully ap])r('ciato ]\Ir. 
IVewjiian’s enthusiasm when writing about this ex- 
quisit(' songster, and those Avliolove JN’uture ill all lior 
works can sympathise with his feelings when moved 
by the sound of the Nightingale’s liquid notes, heard 
amid so iinudi picturesque beauty as is found in that 
vicinity ; the very lueiition of such recalls the genial 
evenings of the merry month of IMay, and bi'ings 
before the mind’s eye tlie rich scenery of Ilurtmore 
Vale, and the pellucid waters of the AV"ey, gently mur- 
muring as they flow onward in their devious course, 
and the enchanting notes of these favourite bii'ds 

* Natural History of (S^dahuing. 
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falling on the ear with sweetest melody^ enrich cd 
rather tlian ini])aired by the occasional soiuid of the 
harsh voice of the Night-jar, wliieh, likei itself, is a 
migrant native of the valley of the Wey. 

The mah' Nightingales arrive at least ten days or a 
fortnight before the females. If the weather prove 
favourable they sing out immediately on their arrival 
in tlie woods. Then is the time, as J\lr. Blyth observes, 
to hear them to the most advantag(', for the song 
slackens, at least is only dedivered at intervals, after 
they have paii'ed. Towards tlie close of IMay it is 
lu‘ard gradually less and less frecpient, till it ceases 
alfcog(^ther ; and^ in general, it is contiiuK'd for a longer 
period by night than by day. They sing much more 
fre(piently at midnight than in the evening; about 
eight or nine o’clock not a single Nightingale will 
pei’haps be lu^ard, when an hour or two afterwards all 
is nuisic. This opinion is no donbt justiiled l)y Mr. 
Blyth’s experience, but ours leads us to tliijik Hint it 
is not universally corre(‘t. \V^(‘ hav(^ lii'ard the Night- 
ingale singing ijicessantly, or nearly so, in mon^ than 
one locality favoured witli t!;eir ])ri‘sence, throughout 
the evtmings of JMay, not discontinuing their melody 
till lojig aft(T midnight, b’ome are inclined to think 
tliat their song is, in -some rt s[)ects, dependent iipoji 
the quantity of light which their retreats admit. Li 
the course of an evening’s walk, in paths now skirting 
the base of a lofty hill, anon rising upwards to half its 
Insight, then passing through hollow lanes, all more or 
less shaded by hazel copses or the thick foliage of 
lofty trees, and occupying from six to nine o’clock, wc 
have noted the song of from twelve to twenty dif- 
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fercnt Nightingales filling the air witli their liquid 
inusi(i ; and, again, at the', still hours of from ten to 
twelve) oh'ltck, wlieii the moon has slied forth her 
brightest beams, the charming medody was heard unin- 
terrupted by a single discordant voice. 

Th(' music of the Nightingale, observes IMr. l^lyth, 
is rarely heard after the lirst or, at late'st, tlit‘ second 
week in Jun(‘ ; but it appears, from Montagirs experi- 
ments, that if the hen l)ird be taken from her iu*st, the 
male bird will resume his song, and will continue to 
sing till v(‘ry late in the summer, or until his notes 
have attracted ajiother mate. From this, tluau^fore, it 
Ibllows that the Nightingale does not lose his j)(>wer 
of voice at midsumiiuT, as some have stated; and we 
might cojisequently infer, xvith JNlr. Knai)p, that the 
triK' reason why this bird always ceases his melody at 
this pc'riod is, that his time is noxv wholly occupied in 
procuring food for his young family ; but as it is well 
knenvu that cagxal Nightingales, which have no nest- 
lings to provide for, invariably discontinue their song 
at pre(MS(dy the same time with the xvild birds, we 
must, of (‘ourse, eiuhwour to assign some oilier cause 
for its silence. Probably the changt' which then takes 
place in its xvhole system, preparatory to the autumnal 
renovation of plumage, atlects the Nightingale more 
immediately than most other birds, and requires the 
exciting cause of being in want of a mate to counteract 
it.* 

At all seasons the Nightingale is a solitary and 
pugnacious bird, exhibiting considerable hostility to 
any of its species that happen to invade its owni 

* On tlie Natural History of the Nightingale, AnahjH, 
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soloeted liaunt. The Eedhreast, it is well J^nown, is 
somewhat similarly disposed, and the Niglitiiigale in- 
dicates a furth(T resemblance to tliis bird, i i the habit 
of two or three often singing against each other ; not 
warbling simultaneously, in ilie manner of Linnets and 
others, but each replying to anoth(*]*\s strains. 

The characteristic trait of the Nightingale’s song 
(we cannot do bcdtor than adopt the Avords ()f jMr. 
Blylh) consists in his very superior powers of exe- 
cution. Jle has an endless variety of inimitable rolls 
ajul quavers, all of which are delivered with a perspi- 
cuity and richness of tone quite peculiar to himself. 
No verbal descrij^tion, liowever, will convey a delinitc 
idea of tlie musical powers of this bird ; he must bc' 
heard to be duly appreciated. As he is the finest, so, 
when in full song, he is tlu'. loiulest minstrel of the 
woods, to Avhose powerful music all the rest area mere 
accompaniment; and in tlu^ silent midnight, when 
nought else breaks the calm and univ(H*sal stillness 
that prevails, save, perhaps, a cold, chilly breeze at; 
intervals rustling through the dry dead leavc‘s that, 
curhul up and crisp, still loosely attach to tlu^ vigorous 
and sturdy branches of the oak, his clear, soft, plain- 
tive swells, loud shakes, and sudden cadences, re-echoed 
all around by other rival songsters of his race, form a 
soft and Avitchiiig concert from the moonlit woods, that 
stirs and elevates the very soul to harmony. 

The Nightingale’s song invariably improves upon 
acquaintance. At first, all are surprised by it — 
astonished at the volume of his voice — and some 
hardly know even whether to like it, so different does it 
prove from what they expected. The Nightingale has 
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no flourisliijig liquid melody, like the pure sweet note of 
the Blackcap, nor does he try to emulate the rich, 
deep, flute-like music of the Blackbird and Garden- 
warblers ; but he excites our admiration by the avoii- 
derful A^ariety of his tones, by that perfect command 
and compass of his rich and powerful voice, which 
enabhis him, Avithout seeming eflbrl, to articulate the 
most delicate and complex passages ; he moves our 
wondc'r “ by the infinitude of resources of his nicom- 
parable organ — brilliant bursts, lively, delicate trills, 
volleys f)f rapid notes, A\du)se distinetjicss equals their 
voliibiliiy ; an internal, dull murmur, not itself 
pleasing to the eiir, but very lit to enhance the bril- 
liancy of the more agreeable strains ; sudden ajid 
rapid runs, articulated AAuth strength, and even a 
tasteful ruggediiess, plaintiv^c accents, and tender 
cadences.”^* 

Tlie Aviudpipe of birds, as may naturally be sup- * 
posed, is very different in structure from that of otlu'r 
animals, and in song-birds is peculiarly and admirably 
adapted to that swe(^t ard varied music Avith A\dii(jh Avt‘- 
are so often delighted in the AAOodlands. The AA’hole 
extent of the Avijidj)ipe in sucli birds may be regarded 
as one vocal apparatus. Birds, of all animals, Mr. 
Ivirby obscnwc's, aro best organized A\dth Regard to 
their voice. Besides the up])er larynx, or throat, 
which they have in common Avith mammalians, at the 
base of their A\dndpii)e, wdiere it diAudes into tAvo 
branches, conducting to each lobe of the lungs, it 
has also another larynx, forming a second vocal appa- 
ratus. This is produced by a contraction of the organ 

* BulTon. 
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fiiriiislicd with muscular fibres, or vo(;al strings, which, 
by tlicir various tensions and relaxations, modity 
greatly the tones of the voice; ascendiii<i; also in the 
tube of the windpipe to undergo' another modification 
at tlie upper larynx, wliicli, as it were', add the horn to 
that of th() retal. 'I’ho modification of sound is prin- 
(‘i|)ally produced by tlu' expansion and (‘ontraction of 
the windpipe, and by the strength of the muscular 
fibres by wliich such is cifected. The volume of air 
which birds are capable of introducing into their 
bodies, observes a French naturalist,* and the force 
with which they can expel it, olfi'rs the only cx- 
])lanation how so small a creature as a singing-bird 
(the iVightingale, for exatn])le) is able to utter notes 
so poAverful, and, without any apparciut fatigiu', to 
warble so long and so musically. 

Baron Cuvier found in all singing-birds four pairs 
of constrictor muscles, naimdy, two pairs before, two 
behind, two small, two oblitpie, and two ti’ansvcrse, 
while in most birds wliich do not sing th(*re is in 
geiK^ral only one pair. The vocal organs {Jarj/nx) of 
the JVightnigale are fibi'ous and muscular in an 
astonishing manner, thoxigh in othiT respecis tliey do 
not differ from those of other birds. It may tluTe- 
fore be concluded that aU the power and variety of its 
notes are produced from the innumerable fibres by 
wliich the v^ocal chord {glottis) is either tigh timed or 
relaxed, projected forw ards or drawn inw ards, and bent 
in every direction. The tongue, which is very short 
in the Nightingale, may liave considerable inlUience in 
modifying the sound of the voice; and from its various 

* M. Jacqueiuiu. 
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peculiarities of form, position, elasticity, and move- 
ment, it seems to constitute an essential part of the 
apparatus ofi^tlie voice, independent of its office of 
contracting the vocaT fibres.* 

There appears to bo a peculiarity in tlio migration 
of tlie Nightingale which may account for its non-ap- 
pearanci' in certain parts of this country, naiiudy, 
Devonshire, AVales, and Ireland, and th(' greattn* part 
of S(*othind. Mr. Blyth obsiirves, that Miglitingalcs 
appi'ar to migrate almost exactly parallel to the lines 
ot* longitude ; and this he considers to be the reason 
why th('so birds are nowhere found, except as rare and 
accidental stragglers, beyond the third iiKuddiau of 
the wc^stern longitude. From other districts they 
are c*ut off by the character of tlie soil, as they avoid 
everywhere both the rocky ground and fen. They are 
found chiefiy u])on the chalky, gravelly, sandy, and 
sometimes upon the clayey soils, frecpienting the 
richer wooded districts, more particularly when tliese 
fringe ihe baidis of rivulets or canals ; not that it has 
any partiality for the water, but only for the rich and 
close vegetation which is foiuid in such situations, or, 
perhaps, rather for the insect food Avith which such 
place's abound. Soft caterpillars and soft insects are 
the priucapal food of the Nightingale ; and these are 
always abundant in proportion as, with an equal store 
of vegetation, the place or the season is dry. Their 
subsistence is chiefly sought for upon the ground, where 
they devour a considerable number of the grubs of 
beetles, ground-spiders, and the smaller ground-beetles. 

Nightingale's liave been observed by Sonnini and 

* Habits of Birds, Library of Mat, Knowl, 
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others to winter, in considerable numbers, in the 
thickets of the Egyptian Delta. They arrive in Italy 
generally during March, find in the centra* of Oc'rmany 
about the middle of April. Those which visit Eng- 
land probably cross from Africa into Spain, pass 
through the eastern provinces of that kingdom, pene- 
trate tlirough Erance, having surmounted some of the 
passes of the Pyrenees, and cross the Channel chiefly 
at its narrower or eastern limits. They arrive in this 
country, should the weather be favourable, about the 
second eek in A pril, and generally reach the extreme 
limit of their migration before the middle of May. 
They depfirt southward cfirly in Scptmnber. TIk' 
nest appears to be generally placed upon or very near 
the ground. Its form is simple and iiiartifi(*ial, dry 
leaves on the outside, hay in the inside, and fine root- 
libres, witli the hair of animals, arc all the ap- 
paratus. l^ho female lays from four to six eggs, of a 
brownisli-green colour, on which she sits for a fort- 
night. 

The birds which form the genus Philomela, and of 
which the JSiightingale is an eminent examjfie, differ 
from the following nearly allied genus Gurruca, in 
having the bill wider near the gape, and less com- 
pressc'd towards the tip. Their legs are also longer, 
and the feet not formed so expressly for perching. 

Of the genus Curruca, the Blackcap {C. atrocapilla) 
and the Gardcm-warblers ((7. hortensis) furnish familiar 
examples. In general, the birds of this genus, says 
Selby, possess sweet and varied notes ; some species, 
indeed, almost emulating in tlicir warblings the richness 
and power of the Nightingale. They feed upon in- 
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8ects and lavva', and are very partial to the smaller soft 
fruits and berries. 

The Bla(*bea 4 ^) (^Cui'nica atrocapllla) is one of those 
birds wliieli visit this f*ountry oidy during the warmer 
period of the' year. Its arrival is hailed with deliglit, 
as it t(^]ls of pleasant summer days that liave passed, 
and indi(‘at('s the near approaeli of others yet to come. 

I t is the harbing('r of sunshine and llowevs, of length- 
eiK'd days and genial warmth. The very same bird 
that, \\ith its sable crest erect and throat extended, 
caused us so much delight the previous year by its 
ricii and sojiorous song, again returns to the sc'lfsame 
tn'e, and proclaims its presence in its loudest notes. 
Thti grat(‘ful sound is recognised as that of an old and 
faith iid friend who brings us news of coming joy and 
plt'asuri'. 

Another welcome visitor to our hedges, furze- 
covered commons, and thickets is the Whitethroat 
{Car rum cincrea). This S|)ecies is much more numerous, 
and more cMpially disperscal than the Blackcap. It arrives 
oji our shores at the same time as the other AV^arblers, 
early in A])ril, and loaves them again about the latter 
part ol* September. 1 1 possesses a pleasing but cursory 
song, iTe(jU('ntly uttered upon the wing, as it rises from 
the sprig on which it had been perched to a considerable 
height in the air, and descends slowly to the same spot 
from whcaice it had taken its departure. In executing 
this movement its flight is A-ery peculiar, and must 
hav(i attracted the attention of all persons who have 
walked Avithin the shade of a wild hedgerow in sum- 
mer. It is an extremely lively and active little bird, 
almost perpetually singing, and ever erecting the 
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foathors upon tlio throat and crown of th(i head, wliich 
gives it a remarkably characteristic nppt'araiice. It 
builds amongst brambles, nettles, or other tall weeds. 
The nest, like that of its congeners, is of trail and open 
texture, composed of wither'd stems of the goose- 
grass ((tailed cleavers, from the manner in which the 
st'eds attach themselves to our clothing) Galium 
Jparine, sometinu's having a h^w hairs intermixed 
with tlumi. The eggs are four or live in nnmlxT, of a 
griiyish-w hite, speckh'd with wood-brown and gr(y. 
Ins(‘cts and their larvju form the principal food of the 
Whitethroat ; but in the latt(?r part of the sumnuT it 
is a destructive visitor to gardems, being, as Mr. Si^lby 
observes, particularly fond of eherri('s, currants, and 
other small fruit. 

The Sedge-birds and other aquatii^ Warblers form 
the genus halloa ria of S(‘ll>y. The birds of this g(mus, 
observes that accurate ornithologist, are the inhabitants 
of reedy marshes and of low dam]) underwood, where 
they live concealed, sc'ldom appearing u])on the upper 
or exposed branches, but conlining themselves to the 
closest part of the bushes or herbage'. Through such 
cntangh'iueuts the form of tlu'ir f(*et, long sharp claws, 
and narrow depressed foreheads enable tln'in to pass 
with astonishing dexterity ajid ipiickness. Tlu* tail is 
rather long and roundc'd. Some of tlu' specaes ])Ossess 
considerable compass of voice, and a great variety of 
not(^s, though many of them are harsh. 

About the middle of April the Sedge-i\ arbler {Sali- 
caria pliragmitis) arrives in England, and silently, but 
in considerable numbers, takc's poss('ssion of the sedgy 
and reedy banks of streams and pools, of osier holts, 
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and of shrubs and biislics on tlie edges of nmrsliy and 
moist pliuics. Ill such situations it may be lieard 
durhig- the wlple day, and even tlirough the greater 
part of the night, poufing fortli its interrupted thougli 
unwearied song, which consists of a great variety of 
not(}s, most ot them guttural, and deliviTed confusedly 
and with great rapidity. In general it remains con- 
ceah^d from view in the closest rc'ods or bushes, but 
will sometimes sing perched on the very top of a small 
branch, or warble in its lliglit (which on such occasions 
is very ])eculiar) from one station to anotlu'r at short 
distaiu't's. It bus been rcanarked of this bird that, 
when silent, it immediately commences singing on 
being slightly disturbed, by a stone, for instance, being 
cast into tlie bush where it sits concealed. 

This bird builds amongst the tall aquatic plants in 
whi(*h it chic'ily resides and finds its food, often sus- 
pending its nest between three or four of the closi'st 
adjoining reed-stems. The materials of which it is 
composed are soft moss, vi'getable libres, and occa- 
sionally a few liairs, and liiu' ilry grass in tlu* interior. 
Tlie eggs are five in number, of a pale wood-brown, 
speckli'd with darker shades of the same colour. 

Ln the sub-family Sylviaiim are contained some of 
the most diminutive species of the AV^arblers. In this 
groii]) the delicate form and peculiar features of the 
SvLViAi)-E are carricnl to the greatest extent. TIk^ 
size of these birds, in general, is small, and the structure 
w(*ak, tlie bill being very slender and straight, de- 
pressed at the base, and slightly compressed towards 
tlu^ ti]), which is a little deflected and pointed. 

It is amongst the leaves of the slender twigs at the 
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extreiDities of branches that these litth? birds seek 
their food; and tlie delicacy of their frame, their 
quick and nimble movements, and t^o keeiiness of 
tlieir vision, naider tliem eminently adapted for such an 
office, and enable them to hunt over the vc'ry extremities 
of the topmost sprays with the greatest safety to tluan- 
selves, and the certain destruction of their tiny prey, for 
should the latt(T attempt to escape? by means of lliglit, 
the cHgilo birds can ea])ture it, in the manner of l"]y- 
catcliers, on the wing. 

The tiny Gold-crests and AVillow-warbliTs are 
familiar and interesting examples of the genus 
Sjjhia, 

Mr. Sweet observes of the Y(‘ll()w Willow-wren, 
{Sylvia Irocliilm), that it visits us at tlie latter end of 
March or beginning of April, and leaves us again at the 
end of 8(‘ptember or beginning of October. On its 
first arrival it enlivens our woods and gi’o\es with its 
liA'ely song and gay frolics, flying about fi’oui ti*ee to 
tree, and catching the small gnats and flies that (*onu‘ 
in its way. It builds its nest on the ground iji a 
thicket, amongst dead leaves and moss, with a covering 
of the same matiTials as those lying all around, so 
that it is impossible to find it Avithout watching one of 
the old ones to the nest. 

This species has obtained the provincial narao of 
Ilaybird, from its frequently making use of dried 
grass to form the framoAvork of its nest, hi the same 
way as Whitethroats arc called Ilay-tits. The same 
Wren is also called Bee-bird, not from its preying 
upon bees, which are too bulky for its slender bill, 
but because it builds a similar nest of moss or 
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dried grass to the carder-b{.‘c, {Bomhus mus- 
eorum).^ 

These hirers are very plentiful in some seasons, 
flying about from tree to tree, and singing their 
sweetly soft note, which is not unlike tlie song of 
the liedbreast, but not so loud. Wherewer plants are 
intested with any kinds of apliides, tlu'rc' ihe AVillow- 
wren is always sure to be, often (piarndling and flying 
aft('r one another; and they will ev(m attack other 
birds which are much larger than themselves. f This 
bird is often confouinkHl with the h'sser Pettichaps or 
C^diift-chatf, on a(‘count of their geiuu’al res(*niblance in 
colour, as well as habits, to (^ach otlu'r ; but the? colour 
of the l('gs is an uiuTring mark of distinction, being, 
in this specu's, of a pale yellowisli-brown, while those 
of the less(‘r Pettichaps are of a brownish-l)la(‘k. The 
latter bird is also much smaller. According to JMon- 
tagu, the AVillow-wrmi dot's not extend far to tlie west- 
ward, being rarely met with in Ckmnvall. 

* llciiiiio. t S^^oet. 
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The (jrolcicrests, forming the genus 'Regidiis^ are verj' 
(liiiiinutivc birds ; those which inhabit this country are 
the smallest species of bird found within our sliores. 
They are very active birds, and in ever-varying motion; 
and in these respects bear a m^ar resemblance to the 
Tits, a well-known genus in the sub-family PariatKB. 
Europe, according to Selby, possesses two species of 
Regulus, but only one has been hitherto found in 
]Jritain ; a third and fourth belong to America ; and a 
fifth to the northern parts of A^a. 

T^hat which is found in this country is the Golden- 
crest('d Wren {Ilegnhis auricapillus), which, though a 
small bird, bravc's the rigours of our winter. The 
length of the body, when the feathers are removed, 
does not exceed an inch, and the average weight is 
only a1)out eighty grains troy, so that seventy-two 
birds are requiiH'd to weigh a pound. The plumage 
of the back and upper parts is of a delicate green 
colour, that of the under parts is brownish-white, with 
a slight tinge of yellow on tlie middle of the belly. 
The wings are prettily varied with black, white, and 
green. The quills, as well as the tail-feathers, are 
dusky, with grcenish-yeUow edges. The crest is the 
most striking part of the plumage. It is longitudinal 
along the top of the head, and composed of double 
rows of feathers, rather lengthened, and of a silky 
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appearance ; the external feathers on either side are 
deep velvet black, and the internal are bright golden 
yellow, sometimes displaying a rich orange tint in the 
centre. The crest of th(^ female«is not ‘’so bright in 
colour as tliat of the male bird ; but in other respects 
she does not exhibit any difference. The young are 
entirely without the crest till after the first moult, 
which takes place in the autumn. 

These birds are very numerous, as well as very 
generally distributed. Woods and plantations are 
their habitual places of residence, but particularly 
those abounding in spruce, larch, and otlier species of 
fir, amongst which they are incessantly occupied in 
hunting about among the buds and leaves, and the 
bark of the stem and branches, hanging by tlio feet in 
all sorts of positions, and capturing minute insects and 
larvae with wonderful adroitness, but always with the 
wings ready to act and float them speedily through 
the air to any neighbouring tree that they may desire 
to search. 

The conical and keenly-pointed bill of the little 
Begulus is admirably adapted for digging into the 
crevices of the young bark, or the hybernacular scales 
of the young leaves, and bringing out any larva) or 
insects that may be lurking there. The pine family 
are very liable to have the terminal buds attacked by 
insects, whose punctures let out the substance of the 
tree, which, instead of swelling the buds and pro- 
ducing shoots, is converted into a powder, and the 
growth of the tree is checked. The points of the 
twigs of these trees can scarcely be reached by any 
other birds 5 thus the Crested Wrens, small as they 
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arc, are of no little use in the pine-forests, and we 
find that tliese forests are their chief places of resort.* 

In the sj^^ing of the year the male has a kind of 
song, though extreftiely feeble, and only to be lieard at 
a short distance. The call-note, or chirp, which they 
utter wlion searching for food, is very diminutive, but 
by no means disagreeable in tone. The nest is an 
elaborate structure, composed of moss or licliens, inter- 
woven with wool, cobwebs, fine root-fibres, and other 
‘similar materials, and lined with small feathers. It is 
usually suspended beneath the branch of a pine or 
other fir-tree, the sides being fiistened to the pendent 
twigs from each side of the branch ; the entrance is at 
the top. From six to ten or eleven eggs are usually 
laid ; they are very small, white tinged with pink, and 
having a brownish hue around the larger end. 

Ooldcrcsts are found in North and fSouth America, 
in the West Indies, in Europe, in Africa, and in India. 
They are migratory in the northern countries; and, in 
(xreat Britain, at the commencement of winter, we 
have a regular acjcessiou of numbers to tliose which 
permanently reside amongst us, many of which retiu’u 
northwards in the spring to breed. 

Wc are led naturally, by the last group of birds, to 
the Titmice, as they are termed, forming the sub- 
family FariancG. The habits of both the groups are 
very similar, but the frame of the Tits is considerably 
more robust; the bill, in many of the species, assumes 
a conic form, and the feet, in adaptation to their con- 
stant habit of climbing, and clinging to the twigs and 
branches of trees, are particularly strong and muscular; 

* JSritiah Cycloi>a?dia, 
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the hind toe, also (upon which all climbing birds 
depend so much for assistance) is large anJ powerful. 
They are principally tree-birds, and are ^ver ussidii- 
ously engaged in searching for tlfo eggs or larvm of 
insects which have been dc])Ositod in the young buds, 
especially the? fruit-buds, and which w^oiild commit 
destructive injury to tlie tree, ivero they alloAvcd to 
contiiUK? their depredations. Appointed, as it Avere, 
to guard the embryo foliage and blossoms of the trees, 
during tlio absemee of the Warbler tribes, and the more 
exclusively insectivorous birds, the Tits appear to 
watch with unremitting care the tender buds, from 
the time of their formation in tlie autuiiui, till tiny 
begin to expand in sprmg. The bills of the more 
typical species, or the genus Parns, differ considerably 
from those of insectivorous birds in general, and tlu' 
birds display some analogy in their mode of using it to 
the scansorial tribe of hard-billed birds. Their bills 
are small, short, rather compressed, very firm and 
strong, and pointed at th(? tip. The action of the 
neck is free, and (comparatively powerful for the size 
of the birds ; and they strike vedth the point of a bill 
as with a picckaxe or chisel. By this action of the 
bill, observes Mr. Mu die, they can dig very success- 
fully into the crevices of bark, or the folds and 
hybemacula of buds, and extracct thence the larva*, of 
which they are such incessant and general destroyers. 

The wings are rather rounded, and the quills firm 
and stiff, the third or fourth being the longest; and in 
some species the first is merely rudimentary. The 
tails are more or less produced, s(juaro or forked. 
In some species the tail-feathers are strong and stiff, 
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SO as to fftrm a support to the body, when required, 
against tlio trunk of a tree. 

Alt4iougl^ these birds arc of very small dimensions, 
their disposition iS energetic, bold, and courageous. 
They are capable of enduring all climates and of 
braving every state of the weather, and their muscular 
pow(T, both in the way of action and endurance, is 
greater tliaii that of any other little birds, being well 
adapted to their bold and daring spirit. 

It is amusing to see one of these active little birds 
engaged in its pursuit after food; it gets from bud to 
bud, one hardly knows how, for though we must sup- 
pose, from analogy, that it can be done only by the 
wing, yet it is so momentary in the whole performance 
that the wings are not seen to move. The bird is 
clinging to one twig this instant, and in another 
instajit it is clinging to another, but how the transition 
is made tlu're is no time for observing ; thus the way 
in whi(*h it may come to the branch is of no conse- 
(pienc(% in so far as the sure footing of the bird is 
concei’iied. Upwards, downwards, laterally, outwurds 
or inwards, arcj still the same to the Tit, for it never 
miss('s its clutch, and the position in which it may 
liang to the twng, or whether it hangs by one foot or 
both seems to bo a matter of perfect indiflerence. 
Wherever the foot touches it is sure to gain a firm 
hold, and the instant the foot is detached, the wings 
are ready to receive the bird, whether the detaching 
be the r(‘sult of intuition or of accident.* 

These are the general cluiracters of the several 
species of Tits that are known in this country. There 

* British CyclopuDdia. 
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are numerous other species found in differeitfc parts of 
the globe, some of which have the bill depressed like 
that of a Muscicapa, with the ric'tus bristl'd as ‘in the 
Setophaga and Sghicola, vrhich are p^^incipally residents 
of the American continent. The Setophaga ruticilla^ 
ISw., described by Wilson under th^ name of 
American Eedstart, has very much the habits of a 
riy-catcher, and is, in fact, says Wilson, one of the 
most expert fly-catcliers of its tribe. It is almost 
perpetually in motion ; and will pursue a retreating 
party of flies from the tops of the tallest trees, in an 
almost perpendicular but zigzag din^ction, to th(5 
gi'ound, while th(i clicking of its bill is distinctly 
heard, and it no doubt catches several of the flies in its 
descent. It keeps in perpetual motion, observes 
Audubon, hunting along the branclu^s sidewise', jump- 
ing to either sidc^ in search of ins(*.cts and larva?, 
opening its beautiful tail at every movemejit which it 
makes, then closing it and flirting it from side to side, 
just allowing the transparent beauty of the feathers to 
be seen for a moment. It is frequently seen climbing 
along the trunks and large branches of trees for an 
instant, and then shifting to a branch, and is in per- 
petual motion. It is also fond of giving chase to 
various birds, snapping at them without any effect, as 
if solely for the purpose of keeping up the natural 
liveliness of its disposition. It has a variety of notes, 
clear and {^leasing in tone, though not deserving the 
name of song, which it utters when in search of food. 
It is found in the interior of forests, the borders of 
swamps and meadows, deep glens covered with w'ood ; 
and wherever flying insects abound, there this little 
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bird is surb to be seen. It migrates in spring and 
autumn, making its appearance in Pennsylvania from 
tlie sofith lo^ie in April, and winters in the West 
India islands. The* length of tlie bird is five inches. 
The plumage is blended, soft, and glossy. The head, 
neck, fore part of the breast, and upper parts black ; 
the luvid, neck, and back glossed with blue. Sides of 
the brcaist and under wing-coverts reddish orange; 
abdomoji white. Quills brownish-black, their anterior 
half orange, forming a broad transverse band on the 
wing. l\vo middle tail-feathers black ; the rest black 
in their terminal half, and yellow in the basal half. 

Tliere is so much similarity between some of the 
species of Titmice and the Creepers {Certhiadee)^ both 
ill external appearance and habits, that naturalists 
have experienced considerable difficulty in separating 
the two families. The Pine-creeping Warbler of 
America is an instance of this ; the habits of which 
bird are thus narrated by the Ameri(?an ornithologist. 
The Pine-cr(U3ping Warbler, says Wilson, runs along 
the bark of the pines ; sometimes alighting and feed- 
ing upon the ground, and almost always when disturbed 
flying up and clinging to the trunks of trees. They 
associate in flocks, and are easily known by their man- 
ner of rising from the ground and alighting on the 
body of the tree; they also often glean among the 
topmost boughs of the pine-trees, hanging head down- 
wards, like the Titmouse; but, notwithstanding the 
liabits of the bird, the tongue is slender, as in the 
Warbler genus. With the facility of climbing pos- 
sessed by the scansorial Creeper, which is never seen 
in flocks, the present species unites the gregarious 
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habits of the Tits, and builds moreover, according to 
Mr. Abbott, a pendulous nest ; it has the tongue of a 
Warbler, but the habits of a Vermivor^, or Worm- 
eating Warbler, and a Farus. 

This is a hardy bird, seldom abandoning tlie most 
northern of the eastern States until the middle of 
October. It is a constant resident in the southern 
districts of North America. The general colour of tin', 
upper parts is yeUowish-green, inclining to olive; th(5 
rump lighter; throat, sides, and breast gre(misli-y el- 
low, the sides of the latter s2)otted with greenish- 
brown; belly white. Wings and tail blackish-brown, 
with greyish-white margins; the secondary coverts 
and first row of small coverts tipjied with whit(% 
forming two bars across the wing. Length five inches 
and a quarter. 

Of all the sj)ecies of Tits that frequent this country, 
perhaps the most interesting is the Long-taih'd Tit 
{Parus caudatus). It is a very small bird, not exct'ed- 
ing the common AV'ren in size, and measures in length 
five inches and a half, of which the tail o(icuj)ies throe. 
After the second moult, these birds display a roseate 
tint on the scapulars, which forms a j)l('asing variety 
to the white and black of the general plumage. The 
biU and feet arc dusky, inclining to black ; the former 
is short, but appears more so from its base being 
hidden in the feathers, which j)roject forwards and 
conceal the nostrils ; it is strong and (jonic, the in)per 
mandible being slightly curved over the under. The 
legs and toes are rather more slender than those of 
other Tits ; the claws are very pointed and sharp, and 
the grasp of the foot is amazingly strong. The 
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lengthened ‘tail is no doubt of infinite service iji 
balancing its little body wlulst suspended from the 
sprays find slmider twigs, where the grubs and insects 
wliich form its food lie concealed within the buds. 

During the aiitunui and winter, wlien tlie hedges 
and trees are divested of tlndr leaves, the Long-tailed 
Tit is readily observed passing in small troops along 
the hedges, or from tree to tree, busily engaged the 
while in searching every twig and tuft of buds for 
insect food, hanging often with their backs down- 
wards, and assuiTiing (W(uy possible variety of curious 
and apparcmtly coustraim'd attitudes. It st*ems, says 
an elegant and pleasing writer, the most restless of 
little creatures, and is all day long in a state of pro- 
gression from tree to tree, from hedge to ht'dge, jerk- 
ing through the air with its long tail like a ball of 
f('ath(Ts, or threading the branches of a tree, several 
following each other in a little stream; the leading 
bird uttering a shrill cry of twitter, twitter, and away 
th(*y all scuttle to be first, stop for a second, and then 
are away again, observing the same order and pre- 
cipitation the whole day long. 

This s])ecies appears to subsist entirely upon ins('ct 
food; in this diilbring from the other Tits known in 
our island, which are omnivorous, and will feed, not 
only on insects, fruit, various kinds of grain, and even 
(iarrion, but sometimes also, it has been said, on such 
young and sickly birds as they can master, the brain 
being the portion first devoured. 

In the ‘‘leathered Tribes of the British Islands,” 
Mr. Mudie offers some interesting remarks on the 
relative degree of acuteness of vision in the Long- 
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tailed Tit and some other sj)ecies; from which it 
appears that, in all probability, the sight of the Bottle 
Tit, as the present species is sometimes termed, is 
more peculiarly adapted for distinguishing very minute 
objects than tliat of any other bird ; and it is likewise 
probable that, while the microscopic powers of their 
vision are in exercise, these birds do not very clearly 
distinguish any large object, such as the human form, 
which may be at a short distance from them, except it 
be in motion, when only they appear to evince alarm 
at its propinquity. 

There are few birds in this island which build a 
more curious or elaborately-constructed nest than the 
Long-tailed Tit. It is the shape of its nest that has 
procured for this bird tlie provincial name of Bottle 
Tit. The nest, observes Mr. Mudie, is a structure 
formed by the patient and incessant labour of both 
birds for at least a month, even in those places where 
materials are most abundant, and requiring five or six 
weeks where these are more s(*anty. It is placed in 
the fork of a small mossy tree, or among the thick 
twigs of a shrub, often of a hawthorn, and sometimes 
of an evergreen ; but it is seldom more than three or 
four feet from the ground (sometimes, however, it has 
been observed full twenty feet above the ground), and 
generally, if not always, more or less wdthin the cover 
of the sprays. In form it is an elongated spheroid, or 
rather that of an egg placed on the larger (uid ; and 
in appearance and texture it is very like a short stump 
which has b(?come coated over with lichens, and it is 
as firm in texture as it is neat and regular in form. 
The main fabric is closely made of moss, taken in very 
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small pieces 'and matted together with animal fibre, 
rarely with iVool, as the bird does not range so far 
from the>bushes as to be much of a wool-gatherer, but 
principally with whaf may be called tree or bark-silk ; 
tliat is, not the threads of spiders, either those that are 
spun for snares, or as gossamer to w^aft the spinners 
thi’oiigh the air — for the last of these hardly stand a 
shower, and the first disappear during winter — but the 
silken cocoons indiscriminately, perhaps, of the ehry- 
salid('s of insects and the eggs of spiders, both of 
which are much loss perishable, and consequently 
much more abundant in the early part of the season, 
when the birds build. 

These materials are firmly interwoven ; the moss 
gives bulk and stillness, and the silky filaments co- 
hesion; and as the birds are microscopic in their 
vision, have ])erfect command over timir short bills, 
and apply these materials by very small portions at a 
time, tlie fabric is beautifully put together, and wdien 
there are twigs in the way, the nest is so closely 
worked upon tliem, that it cannot bo removed entire, 
unless they are taken along with it. Externally it is 
coated wdth lichens and liverworts, applied in small 
pieces, but so close as to hide all the substantive 
materials, and so firmly worked in that not a bit falls 
off. The inside is carefully lined with feathers, the 
tubes or quills of which are worked into the fabric, so 
that nothing can be felt internally but the down and 
sides, of which there are several falls, as there are in 
the clothing feathers of birds. The whole nest, down 
and all, is lined in this manner; so that the nest, 
when finished, is equally secure against rain and 
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change of temperature. The entrance is* by an aper- 
ture at the side, toward the top of the structure, the 
feathers around whi(ih an' so worked yito the fabric 
as, when not pushed aside by the* birds, to form a sort 
of curtain. 

The nest is altogether one of the most extraordinary 
of animal structures. It is built wholly of gathered 
materials^ Muthout any secretion of the birds as a 
cement or otherwise, and owes its compactness to the 
manner in which the materials are put togidher; and, 
in tli(i mere union of its parts, ])(Thaps it is the finest 
animal structure, indepejidently of living struidures, 
that is anywhere to be met with.* 

The eggs, which are of a seiui-traLis])arent white, 
having generally a few reddish-brown specks disposed 
about the larger end, average about tem or twelve in 
number, seldom less, but sometimes more. 

The Long-tailed Tit retires at night to roost in 
some thick evc'rgreen, or holly, or spruce fir. The 
birds arrange themselves in a line along a horizontal 
branch. 

This species is almost destitute of song ; but in the 
spring months it utters, in addition to its usual chirp, 
a very pleasing, soft, ringing note, very similar to the 
vernal call of the .Blue Titmouse. At otlu'r times it 
has no other call but the usual iwilC')\ Iwilt'r, which, 
serving to keep the family together, is continually 
repeated by the birds as they flit among the trees and 
bushes. 

The Tits are generally considered as mischievous 
birds, and are persecuted accordingly throughout the 

* Feathered Tribes. 
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country ; tlioy merit, however, a different treatment at 
the hands ot\man, conducing, as they do, so mucli to 
the pres^ervation of tlie health and beauty of his trees 
and fruit. Tliey are^ ever in search of insects, in one 
form or another, in the teeming buds, or the crevices 
of tlie bark or moss. Tliere is no bird which yields 
more amusemcmt to tliose who are interested in their 
movements and watch them, tliaii the Titmouse, when 
it is thus 0(*cupied ; tlieir motions arc so lively, some- 
times running back undermost with tlie greatest ease. 

l^he not(‘ of Tit?nice in general, though harsh and 
unmusical and somewhat n'scnibling tlio noise pro- 
duced by filing a saw, is yet, from association, agree- 
able, b(‘ing among the V(Ty earliest intimations of 
apj)r()aelilng spring, and indc'od it is sometimes heard 
on mild days in winter, when we arc tempted by the 
fimmess of the w(‘ather to visit its haunts. 

Snjiiids inharnioiiioiis in themsolvca and harsh, 

Vt*t lioard in sociics \\hore peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

COWI’EK. 

IMio Cole Tit {Farus ater^ is a widely-scattered 
species, being foujul all over Europe, particularly 
wh(?ro pine-forests are abundant. It is somewhat 
scarce in England, but plentiful in Scotland, wdiere 
plantations of pine and iir are common. To such 
localities this bird appears to confine itself almost 
exelusivtdy. There it has a safe retreat, and there 
it linds a suftieieiiey of food in aphides and the larvae 
of insects, «as well as seeds and berries. It builds its 
nest in the hollow of some decaying tree. This is 
formed of wool and moss, and supplied with a lining 
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of hair. Mr. Montague says that ho “ once found 
one in the barrel of a garden-pump.” IXie bill of the 
Cole Tit is black, as are also the crown and^nape of 
the neck, the latter having a white central spot; the 
throat and under part of the neck are black ; the back 
is of a greenish-grey, gradually changing on the lower 
part into yellowish-grey; the wings and tail are grey; 
under parts greyish-wliite ; legs bluish-grey. 

The Marsh Tit {Varus bears a close 

resemblance to the Cole Tit, in respect to form and 
colour, but is of a larger size, find is diwoid of the 
central spot on the nape of the neck. Tn the north of 
England it is common. Eifeshire appears to be its 
limit in Scotland, and seldom is it met with so i\\r 
south as London. It dwells cliieily among reeds in 
low marshy lauds: there it tmdvcs its nest, selecting a 
decayed willow for its Ibundation. It feeds for the 
most part on insects, and in wintc'r, when not content 
with seeds, it ventures to approach the farmyards in 
search of meat, whicli it greedily devours. It pos- 
sesses a voracious appetite, consuming at times a 
quantity of food equal to one-half its own weight in 
one day. The Marsh Tit is known provincially by 
the names of Ox-eye, Joe Bent, "Willow-biter, etc. 
The movements of this species, when an observer can 
approach near enough to mark them w'ell, are very 
interesting. They herd in large flocks, and are con- 
tinually in motion, going in and out of tlieir nests, 
feeding their young, flying off in search of food, or 
hunting for it in the crevices of the surrounding trees. 
It is perfectly amusing to watch their sprightly move- 
ments, and the singular yet graceful positions into 
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which, as it were by the overflow of their spirits, they 
are perpetvr;lly throwing themselves. 

Included in tliis sub-family is tlio genus Accentor, 
two species of wliich are all -that are known, and both 
have been found in this country. One of tliem is 
plentifully distributed, and well known by the name 
of Hedge Sparrow, or Diinnock {^Accentor modidaris). 

The quiet, unobtrusive, and confiding liabits and 
demeanour of this little bird are flimdiar to most 
persons. It is as unsuspicious of man as tlie lled- 
breast, and does not even take the usual precaution of 
birds in seeking for a hidden site for its nest. As 
observed in the Journal of a Naturalist,” it is nearly 
tlie first bird that forms a nest ; and this btdng placed 
in an almost leafless hedge, with little art dis])layed in 
its concealment, generally becomes the booty of every 
prying boy ; and the blue eggs of the Hedge-warbler 
are always found in such numbers on his string, that 
it is surprising how any of the race are remaining, 
espo(iially when we consider the many casualties to 
whi(di the old birds are exposed from their tanumess, 
and the young that arc taken when hatched from their 
situation. Tlie same writer has observed that Hedge- 
warblers are almost always seen in pairs, feeding and 
moving in company with each other, and may truly, 
in a double sense, be considered domestic birds. 

A nearly-allied species is the Maryland Yellow- 
throat (^Trichas personata) ; one of those nimble in- 
habitants, says Wilson, of briers, brambles, elder- 
bushes, and such shrubbery as grow most luxuriantly 
in low watery situations ; and it miglit with propriety 
be denominated Humility^ its business or ambition 
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seldom leading it liigher than the tops of the under- 
wood. Insects and their larvae are its as>ial food. It 
dives into the deepest of the thicket, rambles among 
the roots, searchers round the stems, tjxamiiies both 
sides of the leaf, raising itself on its legs, so as to peep 
into every crevice ; amusing itself at times with a very 
simple and not very disagreeable song or twitter, 
xvhiiititee^ wlntltitce^ wliliiiitce ; pausijig for hali* a 
minute or so, and then repeating its notes as bedbre. 
It is by no moans shy ; but seems deliberate and un- 
suspicions, as if the places it frequented, or its owji 
diminiitiveness, were its sufficient security. It seldom 
approaches the farmhouse or city, but lives in ob- 
scurity and peace, amidst its favourite thickets. Tlu‘ 
nest, according to Audubon, is placed on the ground, 
and partly s\ink in it ; it is now and then covered ovcu’ 
in the ibrni of an oven, from which ci]*cunistance 
children name this Warbler the Oven-llrd. It is com- 
posed externally of wither(‘d leaves and grass, and is 
lined with hair. The Cow-bunting sometimes deposits 
its egg in the nest of this bird, as the Cuckoo does 
in that of the Iledge-warbler in this country. 



anir I'lgtaklOT. 

The Cliatterers {Ampelidcd) stand next in order to the 
genus Triclias, The name refers to the loud and 
monotonous notes of some of the species. This family 
is neither numerous in genc'ra nor species, but they 
are very singular birds, and are remarkable for the 
beauty and varied colouring of their plumage. They 
are distinguished from all others of the Dentirostres^ 
observ('s Mr. Swainson, by the enormous width of 
their gape, which in many ('xtends be?yond tlie eye, 
and in some is nearly as wide as tlmt of a Goatsucker. 
Tlie particular use of this structure is at once ex- 
plained by the nature of their food ; they live almost 
entirely on soft berries and small fruits, wliieh, from 
being swallowed wdiole, naturally retj[uiro a very wide' 
passage to pass down the throat. They are perpetually 
hopping among fruit-bearing trees, and seem to know^ 
by a w onderful instinct the period w lien each species 
yields its berries. 

The folhnviug arc; the general (diaracters of tlie 
family, as given in Mr. Swainson’s synopsis. Bill 
short ; base broad ; sides compressed ; the tip notched, 
and sometimes hooked. The gape very wdde, opening 
beyond the eyes. Feet short, or long, and very wx'ak; 
the toes more or less united; the soles flat. This 
formation of foot gives considerable breadth to the 
sole, and enables the birds to cling w’ith a firm grasp 
to slender boughs and twigs. 
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The Chatterers are chiefly natives of the tropical 
parts of America, or of the Oriental islands ; one spe- 
cies only, Bombycilla garrula^ or the Bohemian Wax- 
wing, being found in Europe. * 

The Piparinae^ or Manakins, so called from their 
diminutive size, which is seldom larger than a Tomtit, 
display in their plumage the richest tints of yellow, 
orange, crimson, and blue, relieving an olive-green or 
deep black. They are strictly American birds, and 
chiefly occur in the deep virgin forests of the tropics. 
They live in little bands, are continually in motion, 
and feed almost entirely, accordijig to Mr. Swainson, 
on the large soft berries of the difierent species of 
Melastoma. The beauty of their plumage and the 
peculiarities of tlieir habits render tliese birds of coii- 
siderable interest. 

The species of Manakins appear to be pretty nu- 
merous. Latham enumerates forty ; but little, how- 
ever, is known of the ininutisD of their peculiar habits 
and ('conomy. 

The Blue-backed Manakin is an elegant Kttlo spe- 
cies, found both in the West India islands and the 
tropical parts of the American continent. Its length 
is four inches and a half. The plumage on the upper 
part of a deep velvet-black, with the back and the 
wing-coverts sky-blue, and the top of the head is 
covered with bright red feathers, forming an erectibh^ 
crest. It is subject to some varieties in colour, even 
in the mature bird ; for specimens are met with having 
the crest orange, and others with aU the upper parts 
green. The female is olive on the upper part, passing 
into yellow on the under, and has no crest. 
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One of^the most rare as well as beautiful species 
appears tcj be the Purple Maiiakin (Pipra cristata), a 
native of Mexico and Brazil. The colour of its body 
is described by Pcrmin as violet, like an amethyst, 
witli a golden orange crest upon the head. 

Of the sub-family Ampelince the forms and species 
are by no means few. Some of the most extraordinary 
birds in creation belong to this group, Mr. Swainson 
observes, while others, by being clothed in the richest 
hues of blue and red, nearly rival the Ilumming-birds. 
The former are generally the size of a large Thrush, 
and their singular appendages, if not ornamental, an' 
certainly grotesque. One has the neck furnished with 
a number of long, slender, naked wattles ; while from 
the forehead of a second rises a fleshy caruncle, 
which, when elevated, reminds us of the horn of a 
unicorn, but which is probably carried like that of the 
turkey ; a third is perfectly white, with the face and 
throat bare of feathers, and of a beautiful green colour. 
Could we but know the habits and economy of these 
singular birds, which had they not been seen might 
be thought fabulous, what an interesting page of 
Nature’s volume would bo unfolded ! Yet at present 
we only know that they live in the deepest and most 
secluded forests of tropical America, where they sub- 
sist on an infinite variety of fruits unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. They are much oftener heard than seen, 
since their notes are particularly loud, and are uttered 
morning and evening, from the deepest recesses of the 
forests.* 

The true Chatterers, forming the genus Ampelis^ 

* Habits and ClassiQcation of Birds. 
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called by the French Cotinga, constitute group of 
surpassing beauty. There is a peculiar soft,^silky, and 
glossy texture in the feathers, which increases the 
splendour of the changeable blue, , purple, and dark 
red, which generally spreads entirely over their 
plumage. The Kock Manakin of Cayenne (genus Bupi- 

cola) is distinguished 
by an elevated com- 
pressed crest, which 
rises from the top of 
the head like an ex- 
panded fan, partly 
concealing the bill. 
The whole plumage of 
adult males is of a 
most splendid orange 
coloin ; the secondary quills, upper tail-coverts, and 
tail-feathers are square at the ends, and the scapulars 
are elongated into loose flowing plumes. These birds 
are remarkably shy, and seek the most retired solitude, 
frequenting the cavernous hollows and dark recesses of 
the wooded mountains. They live on fruit, and are 
in the habit of scratching up the ground like the 
common hen ; on which account they have obtained 
the name of Cocks of the Eock. 

The Cock of the Eock is a native of South America, 
where he inhabits the rocky districts by the rivers 
Cayenne, Surinam, etc. ; and is most Kkely to be found 
near the river Amazon, and by the majority of its 
tributary streams. Latham says it is nowhere so 
plentiful as on the mountain Luca, near the river 
Oyapok, in Gruiana, and on the mountain Courouraye, 
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near the river Apronack, where it builds its nest of 
twigs and ilry herbage. The eggs are two in number, 
whitish, an(h equal in size to those of the pigeon. 

This handsome tird is shy and recluse in its habits 
and manners, loving silent glens and rocky ravines, 
where it seems to exist undisturbed. It flies rapidly, 
and lives chiefly on berries and smaller wild plants. 
AV^aterton tells us that it is found in wooded moun- 
tains of Macousia, a tract on the Apourapoura, one of 
the tributaries of the Essequibo from the south, and 
inhabited by the Macoushi (or Macusi) Indians, cele- 
brated for their skill in the preparation of the urari, 
or fatal vegetable poison with which they smear the 
points of their arrows. This bird, he says, retires to 
hide in the daytime amongst the darkest rocks, and 
enmes out to feed only just before sunrise and at the 
hour of sunset. Its disposition is gloomy and un- 
social, and it never joins company with other birds of 
the forest. The Cock of the Eock is about the size 
of a pigeon.* 

Of the sub-family BomhycilUncB, or Swallow Chat- 
terers, one species occasionally visits the British 
islands, and is known by the name of Bohemian Chat- 
terer, Bohemian Waxwing, or Waxen Chatterer 
(Bomlycilla garrula) . The precise locality chosen by 
these birds to rear their young is not as yet ascer- 
tained; it is generally supposed to be in the Arctic 
regions, but Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano, thinks 
it probable that their chief place of abode is in the 
oriental parts of the old continent, and hazards an 
opinion that the extensive and elevated table-land of 
Central Asia is their principal rendezvous, whence. 
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like the Tartars in former times, they make*their irre- 
gular excursions. They are very generally distributed 
ill the northern regions, appearing generally in 'large 
flocks, and only in pairs in the breeding season. They 
perform extensive journeys, but are extremely irre- 
gular in their migrations. They are silent birds, and 
the familiar name of Chatterers which they have 
obtained is therefore singularly inappropriate. 

Very little is known, says Bonaparte, of the pecu- 
liar liabits of this elegant bird. It assembles in large 
flocks, and feeds on different kinds of juicy berries, or 
on insects, which during summer constitute its prin- 
cipal food. They are extremely fond of grapes, and of 
the b(5rries of the mountain ash and phytolacca, and 
also, though in a less degree, of juniper and laurel 
berries, apples, currants, figs, and other fruits. 

Besides their social disposition and general love 
of their species, these birds appear susceptible of 
individual attachment, as if they felt a particular 
sentiment of benevolence, even independent of the 
reciprocal attraction between the sexes. Not only do 
the male and female caress and feed each other, but 
the same proofs of mutual kindness have been ob- 
served between individuals of the same sex. They 
always alight on trees, hopping awkwardly on the 
ground. Their flight is very rapid ; when taking wing 
they utter a note resembling the syllables, z% zi^ ri, 
but are generally silent. They are, however, said to 
have a sweet and agreeable song in the time of breed- 
ing, though at others it is a mere whistle.* 

The most peculiar character of the Waxwing is the 
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way in Avhich the ends of the secondary quills are ter- 
minated. I These have the tips of their shafts ex- 
tende/1 into little discs of soft horny substance, which 
appears as if that part of each feather had been dipped 
in sealing-wax ; but of what use these little balances 
are to the birds in their flight, or in any other part of 
their economy, is not known. It is a beautiful bird, 
of handsome shape and richly coloured. 

The Bohemian Waxwing is common on the Atha- 
basca river, near the Eocky Mountains, and it was 
observed by Dr. Eichardson at Great Bear Lake, in 
lat. 65°, where a male, of which he gives a description, 
was shot. ‘‘ Specimens,” says Dr. Eichardson, “ pro- 
cured and transmitted to England by the servants of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, were communicated by 
Mr. Leadbeater to the Prince of Musignano, who 
introduced the species into his great work on the Birds 
of the United States, In its autumn migration south- 
wards, this bird must cross the territory of the United 
States, if it does not actually winter within it ; but I 
have not heard of its having been hitherto seen in 
xlmerica to the south of the fifty-fifth parallel of 
latitude. 

“ The mountainous nature of the country skirting 
the Northern Pacific Ocean being congenial to the 
habits of this species, it is probably more gene- 
rally diffused in New Caledonia and the Eussian- 
American territories than to the east of the Eocky 
Mountain chain. It appeals in flocks at Great Bear 
Lake, about the 24th of May, when the spring thaw 
has exposed the berries of the Alpine arbutus, Marsh 
vaccinium, etc,, that have been frozen and covered 
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during winter. It stays only a few days, and some of 
the Indians of that quarter with whom I ^.conversed 
had seen its nests ; hut I have reason to beliovQ, that 
it retires in the breeding season io theVigged and 
secluded mountain limestone districts, in the sixty- 
seventli and sixty-eighth parallels, when it feeds on 
the fruit of the common juniper, which abounds in 
these places.” 

When these birds do come into Britain, it is only 
in the winter, being driven hero apparently by storms. 
They arrive in flocks from the north-east. 

There is one genus of the Chatterers which exhibits 
such a striking resemblance to the Swallows, in the 
width of the bill, length of the wing and tail, and 
the shortness of the feet, as to have induced IVI. Tem- 
miuck to place one species in that very group. 

As indicated by the above characters, these bii*ds 
have groat powers of flight. The mdth of gape in 
some of the species is very great, nearly as wide as 
that of a Goatsucker in comparison; th(^ rictus is, 
however, destitute of bristles, which would seem to 
indicate that insects, or at least those wlii(di are ca- 
pable of much resistance, form no part of their food. 
The exterior tail-feathers in some species are con- 
siderably produced, like those of the Sw^allow; in 
others, the tail is very short and oven. 

The Flycatchers (^Muscicapidee) are another family 
of the Dentirostral tribe. It is the most insectivorous 
family of the tribe, fruits forming no portion of their 
food, as with the Warblers, which are also habitual 
devourers of insects. This is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the present family. They catch their, food 
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(luring flightj,but are not formed for constant or pro- 
tracted exer^on on the wing. Their organization is 
consequgni;Jy in strict conformity witli this habit, and 
we shall see, observes Mr. Swainson, how beautifully 
Nature has adapted it for such a life. The wings are 
not formed for such rapidity and celerity of movement 
as tliose of the Swallows, since the ITly catchers do not 
pursue their prey to any distance ; but this deficiency 
is compensated by a very 
unusual breadth in the 
bill, the sides of whicli 
are furnished with long 
rigid bristles, pointing 
forwards ; thus provided, 
a Flycatcher darts upon 
an insect with unerring 
certainty, since, if it fails 
to get a firm hold by its 
bill, the bristles standing 
out on each side confine the struggles of the victim, 
and, at the same time, prevent (fither the eyes or face 
being injured by the claws or wings of the insect.* 
The Flycatchers, although they catch their prey 
upon the wing, are sedentary birds, choosing some 
convenient station from which they may watch for 
their prey, and darting out upon it when observed, 
generally returning to the same twig after every cap- 
ture. The legs are not employed in constant exercise 
or exertion, as in most birds, but are merely used 
to sustain the body upon the perch ; they are there- 
fore small and weak in comparison, but considerable 

* Naturaliat’s Library, vol. Flyoat<jher9. 
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breadth is given to the solo of the ,foot by the 
union, to a greater or less extent, of tjie outer and 
middle toes. 

The geographical range of this family in their pre- 
eminent typical examples, Mr. Swainson observes, is 
almost confined to inter-tropicnl regions ; to those 
countries, in fact, where insects, which constitute their 
principal if not their only food, are the most abundant. 
During the heat of summer three, if not four, species 
emigrate into Northern and Central Europe, build 
their nests and rear their young ; but on the first ap- 
proach of autumn they disappear, and return to the 
more genial coasts of Asia Minor or Southern Africa. 
The aberrant divisions, with the solitary exceptions of 
one genus, are all peculiar to South America. Tlu' 
great-billed EurylaimincB are exclusively Indian, while 
the true Muscicaindce^ which comprise a greater 
number of species than are to be found in all the 
other divisions collectively, are distributed in nearly 
equal proportions over the hot latitudes of Africa, 
India, and New Holland; some few of very par- 
ticular forms are found in Brazil, and others equally 
remarkable are restricted to the Australian provinces.* 

The connecting link between the Chatterers and 
the present family appears to be the genus Querula; 
the typical species of which is the Ked-throated Pi- 
ahau {Quemla ruhricollis), or the Piahau Chatterer of 
Le Vaillant. It is a large bird, nearly twice the size 
of a Thrush, and measures eleven inches in length. 
The plumage is entirely black, except under the throat 
of the male, where the feathers are deep red and 

* Ifaturaliat’s Library, vol. Flycatchers. 
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glossy. In iSze and in the general structure of its 
bill, .wings, jjhd feet, it bears a stronger resemblance 
to the than to the flycatchers ; but the 

stiff bristles of the gape appear to indicate its insecti- 
vorous habits. 

Although by no means scarce, this singular bird 
appears confined to those limited portions of tropical 
America Avliitjh constitute the colonies of Dcmerara, 
Surinam, and their immediate neighbourhood. 

Inhabiting the forests of tlie hottest parts of India 
are found some of the most remarkable birds of the 
whole family, ^^lamely, the Em^ylaimincB^ or Broad Bill, 
They are in size about that of the Starling. The 
enormous brcadtli of their bills and the peculiar 
brightness of their colouring render them conspi- 
cuous, and distinguish these birds from the rest of the 
family. The bill is not only excessively broad, but the 
margins of the base are so dilated, that tliey often 
project over tliose of the lower mandible, while its 
substance seems much more solid than in ordinary 
FlycatchtTs. 

Tlie Earylaiminoi are characterised by the extra- 
ordinary breadth of the bill, which in some species is 
broader than the head ; the upper mandible is convex 
above, dilated at its base, and the margins folding over 
those of the under mandible; the tip abruptly hooked; 
the under mandible is very thin, particularly at the 
base; the nostrils are placed close to the front of the 
head, and arc surrounded by a narrow membrane; 
the rictal bristles are small and weak ; wings rather 
short; feet strong, moderate in size; tail short and 
rounded. 
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Horsfield’s Gaper {Eurylaimns JavarCcus) has the 
body above black ; the scapulars and mic Xe of the hack 
striped with bright yellow; under phur.vgS vihaceous, 
tinged with cinereous on the throat ; above the breast 
a narrow brown bar ; head cinereous brown, with an in- 
cumbent crest. Bill vinaceous brown, part of the 
culmen and the margins being yellow ; the legs are pale. 

The genus ToJus fonns an interesting group in the 
sub-family JMuscicopincs, niese birds are chiefly 
(jonfined to the tropical latitudes of America; they 
are all small birds, the largest not being (‘(pial in size* 
to the Eobiii, while the smallest is more diminutive 
than the Goldcrest. The whole group is remarkable 
for three peculiarities : — 1, the excessive shortness of 
the wings and tail ; 2, the great comparative length 
and feebleness of the tarsi ; and 3, the elongated 
boat-shaped form of the bill, so diflerent to that of 
ihe true Mycatchers, as represented in the figure. This 
great modification in the form 
of the bill indicates a different 
manner of procuring food. 
Upon this point, in the absence 
of better information, Mr. 
Swain son remarks, we can say 
something from personal knowdedge. Whenever we 
observed the Black-capped Tody in the woods of 
Brazil, where it is by no means scarce, we always 
found it hopping among the brancluis and the foliage 
of trees, pursuing its search to the extreme twig, 
much in the same way as our Tomtits. If its ap- 
pearance gave warning to some hapless insect >vhich 
could fly, and the attempt was made, the Tody would 
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then maku a. little saltus, or jumping flutter, two or 
tlmee inches %)m the branch, and, peradventuro, 
seize the iiisci ^ , but^f not, it would still continue its 
search for otuc its wings were too feeble to 

sustain that sudden and vigorous flight which the true 
Flycatchers can employ wlien so engaged. 

The rictus or gape of these birds is but slightly 
bristled in the typical species; and in some the 
bristles are nearly obsolete. From this we may infer 
that the more powerfully-winged insecjt does not form 
the food of the Todies, but those insects only which 
are incapable of making any vigorous struggles when 
captured, such as larvm perha])s, and other weak arbo- 
real insects. The syndactyle form of the foot, not- 
withstanding the greater length of the tarsus, w'ould 
seem to indicate^ that the Todies wx're more of tree- 
birds than frecpienters of the ground ; but the more 
robust form and comparative strength of the legs of 
the genus Conopoplia(jay together with tlie stronger 
form of the bill, we might be led to infcT w'cre thus 
modifled in adaptation to a partial habit of frequenting 
the ground. Of the manners of the Conopopharj cp 
but little is known, further than that they are only 
m(?t with in thick woods. 

The true Flycatchers {Jlliiscicapmcc) are a nume- 
rous race of small birds, none of them being so large 
as a Sparrow ; their whole structure is slight and de- 
licate, and their colours devoid of vivid tints. The 
form of the bill, length of the feet, wings, and tail 
are much varied, and furnish the characters by which 
the genera and sub-genera are distinguished^ They 
are chiefly found in the Old World* 
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The unpretending little bird known in ^ country 
by the name of the Spotted Flycatcb {^iluscicapa 
grisola) is an example of the typ'^'^^d It comes 

to us in summer, and seldom TinI'A’ ’* appearance 
before the latter end of May, or until the woods are 
in complete foliage, when also the particular insects 
tliat compose its food are in full vigour and maturity. 
It is generally dispersc'd throughout the island, parti- 
cularly in wooded districts. It frequents our gardens 
and orchards during the season of incubation, and 
frequently builds upon the brancihes of trees nailed 
against the walls, and sonK^times in the forks and de- 
cayed holes of standard trees. The nest is also fre- 
quently placed on tlie sid(^ of a foggot-stack, or upon 
the ends of the beams or rafters of garden houses and 
other outbuildings; hence its provincial name of 
Beam-bird. It is by no means particular as to the 
situation of its nest. It lays four or five eggs of a 
greyish-white, spotted with pale orange-coloured 
brown. 

The Spotted Flycatcher appears to feed entirely on 
insects, chiefly of the dipterous order, which are taken 
on the wing by repeated sorties upon them from its 
selected station, which is usually the extreme ^end of a 
decayed branch, the top of a post or rail, and to 
which it returns after each of these aerial attacks. 

This bird has no power of voice beyond a mono- 
tonous weak chirp, which is not often heard till after 
the production of its young. The bill is dark brown ; 
the irides hazel ; the head and the whole of the upper 
surface of the body and wing-coverts hair-brown ; the 
quills and tail-feathers being a little darker, with a 
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few dark ?wn spots on the top of the head ; the 
tertials witli narrow margin of light brown ; the 
under pr'’" ' "inte, with a patch of light brown 
across the uppei ^juA of the breast, and a few dark 
brown streaks or spots upon that and the chin, with a 
clear w^liite space between; the sides and flanks tinged 
wdtli yellowdsh-brow n ; legs, toes, and claAvs black. 
The whole length of the bird is five inches and live- 
eighths. 

One other species of Flycatcher only is found in 
this country, the Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa luo 
tnosa). It is a handsomer species than the other, and 
more (mcTgetic in its manners. Its habits are, how^- 
ever, very similar. In size it is nearly equal to the 
Linnet. Tho upper parts arc black and dusky, and 
the uiuhu’ plumage wdiite. 

There is a genus or sub-family of ambulating Fly- 
catchers or Water-chats (^MuvieoUmc), wdiicli inhabit 
the warm latitudes of America, w'liere tliey seem, says 
Mr. Svvainson, to represent the Stonechats and AV'ag- 
tails of the Old AVorld. Their legs are long, to 
enable them to w^alk w'ith flxeility ; their toes are also 
long, quit(^ divided to tlieir base, and furnished w ith 
long and slightly curved chuvs. These birds are thus 
enabled to run with great celerity. They rarely or 
never perch, and are never observed to hunt amongst 
trees, but tliey avo generally seen at the sides of 
streams and rivers, feeding upon flying insects which 
resort to such situations. There arc, however, modi- 
fications of habit as well as of form, w^hereby the 
typical species are connected to the neighbouring 
groups. Some of these birds are distinguished by a 
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crest upon the head, and a remarkable|"/c?hgation of 
some of the tail-feathers. 

*llie sub-family JBsGvict/TKJd, or jSiiceeeds 

that of the Water-chats. The 'wa/. ttiese birds is 
less depressed than that of any other of the l^ly- 
catchers, and its structure is altogether stronger and 
thicker ; tliey are all natives of tropical America, and 
are generally found only in thick forests. 

A frica produces some very handsome speck's of this 
lamily. Those which exhibit the most beautiful plu- 
mage are distinguished by the name Muscipeta. Lo 
Vaillaiit has figured mid described all the South 
African species in his beautiful but costly work on tlu‘ 
birds of that country. 






